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{When Captain Cox returned from Rangoon, 
from the embassy described in this original 
work, be found that Sir Jobn Shore, under 
whose auspices he went, had sailed fer Eu- 
rope, and heen_succeeded as Governor-Ge- 
ueral by the Earl of Morningto, who ex- 
pressed himself perfectly satisfied with his 
conduct during his negociation with the 
Burhan Governmént. The tyranny of 
the Barmhan Government in the province 
of Arracan, having, in 1798, driven a con- 
siderable body of its unfortunate inhabitants 
to the resolution of abandoning their homes 
and native country, to seek a precarious 
existence in the woods and forests, which 
form the boundary of the British territories 
on the Chittagong frontier ;—to give im- 
mediate assistance to these unfortunate 
beings, Captain Cox was commissioned by 


the Governor-General to proceed to Chitta- 


gong, for the purpose of arranging the most 
effectual means of relieving their necessities, 
by giving them a permanent settlement on 
the waste lands of that extensive district. 
In an active performance of the arduous 
duties of this situation, and in a cliamte pe- 


euliarly noxious to an European constitu- 


tion, Captain Cox rersevered till his own life 
me a sacrifice to his zeal and sense of 
public duty. His premature death at the 
age of thirty-nine years, in the midst of pub- 
lic employment, of a nature that den:anded 
whole of his time and attention, there- 
prevented bis making many additions 

é his journal from his private memoran- 
be. (which it was his intention to:have 
One had his life been spured;) or even of 
no the matter it contained for the 





THE RANGOON RIVER. 
As the journal of a voyage is usually 
ci barren of events which ean affor 
€r interest or amusement, and is 
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generally a repetition of remarks on 
the wind and weather, I shall com- 
mence my detail, says Capt. Cox, with 
the arrival of the Swallow packet in 
the Rangoon river, October 8, 1796, 
where I was met by a boat containing 
the king’s linguist, who brought me a 
present of fruit from. the Shabunder* 


of Rangoon, and infotmed me, that | 


the Nakhan and a Sercedoghee were in 
waiting at thé entrance of the river, to 
compliment me on my arrival. 
October 9. To-day, two war canves 
came along-side, each rowing about ten 
oars, with music playing, which con- 
sisted of two pipes, sounding like the 
bagpipe, and called in the Burmhan 
language, Niae, a tomtom,f and a pair 
of cymbals. The seat in these boats 
for passengers is placed on the bow, 
with a raised platform and canopy, the 
stern being elevated above the water 
about six feet or more; the rowers sit 
two on a bench, using short oars like 
ddles; the steering oar is also like a 
rge paddle, fixed obliquely, and 
worked with a pin or arm on its side, 
by way of tiller. The stern is orna- 
mented with bushy tails, somethin 
like small chowries,{ hung all round, 
and a long pole projects over it. In 
these boats were a Nakhan, or reporter, 
and a Sercedoghee, or writer, sent by 
{hie Rangoon government to compliment 
me on my arrival. I received them in 
the cabin, and gave them chairs to sit 
on; ‘they were well-dressed, hand- 
somé men, above the middle stature, 
with five open countenances, and an 
olive-brown complexion; they had 
small, thin beards from the tip of their 
chins ; their hairgathered up and tied 
‘1a knot on the crown of the head, 
and their teeth quite black. Their 





* Shabunder, in the ports to the east- 
‘ward of Calcutta, is a situation similar to 


ail 
that of master-attendant in our harbou 
+ Tomtom, a species of drum, common 
the East. 
ae “Chowries are made of horse hair, or 
the tail of the Tartary cow ; they are U 


‘ : ies. 
for whieking away "y D aress 
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dress was a small fillet or handkerchief 
round the head, an open jamma® of 
fine white cloth, and a lungeet of silk 
plaid pattern, of the country manufac- 
ture; the texture, apparently, very 
food, and the colours, greeu, red, or 

lue, were vivid, and well fixed; the 
lobes of their ears also were perforated, 
with spiral gold rings in them; they 
had each of them their separate attea- 
dants, with red lacquered boxes, con- 
taining their betel and cheroots (or se- 
gars,) and an earthen goblet of water; 
the attendants, however, remained on 
deck. The crews in the boats were in ge- 
neral robust men, iu gait, manners, and 
appearance, similar totheir superiors, 
some small allowance being made for 
the hardihood of rusticity; they were 
also much darker-skinned, the natural 
effect of constant exposure in their Ia- 
borious vocation. A Chekoy alsocame 
on board much about the same time, 
inacommon boat; he is in the war 
department, and is superior to the other 
two. He was a corpulent middle-aged 
man, rather shabbily dressed ; but it 
appears he was despatched iu a hurry 
to our assistance, in consequence of 
our having grounded on entering the 
river, whereas the others had been 
waiting for me twodays. The Chekoy 
had the same apparatus as the others 
for his betel, «heroots, &c., with the 
addition of a silver pheekdawn.{ After 
chatting nearly an hour in the cabin, 
during which they chewed betel, 


‘smoked cheroots, and drank water, we 


adjourned tothe deck ; and in half an 
hour more they desired leave to retire 
to their boats and put off. Their ques- 
tions were trivial, and their observa- 
tions mostly complimentary; but they 
asked in particular after Captain Symes, 
and the gentlemen of the late embassy. 

This river is one of the finest for 
sg te [have ever seen. It is about 
six hundred yards wide at Ramgoon, 
the water in general deep from shore 
to shore, the bottom good, and current 
moderate; how much the tide rises I 
have not yet learnt, but it must be very 
high, as ships of eight hundred or nine 
hundred tons can dock. 

* Jamma is a kind of loose jacket, gene- 
rally made of muslin, and tied or buttoned 
on one side of the breast. 

+ The lungee goes round the loins, two 
or three times, and is then brought between 
the legs, with one end hanging down in 





. front. 


. Pheekdawn, a vase made of brass or 
silver, for spitting into. 


The town hasarnde 
the river, being compe of oe 
— of cadjan and 

iles close to the water's 
Puile ing ships, and mud Fa 
few tiled -houses are seen aon te 
trees within the stockade, and the roof 
of the custom-house is raised two stories 
m the Chinese style; part of the timber 
stockade, which encloses what is called 
the fort, is seen towards the river: and 
near the flag-staff is a very good woodes 
pier, with a craue, and Steps for land. 
ing goods, &e. 


ASPECT OF THE COUNTRY, 
October 23. For the first time, I to. 
day rode intu the country, and found it 
agreeably diversified, with gentle ri- 
ings and slopes; and from the site of 
an old pagoda, I had a commanting 
view of the country for many miles 
ronnd ; the Martaban mountains forn- 
ing a boundary te the N.E., the valleys 
m general being eleared for pakd- 
grounds; to the southward and wes- 
ward of the river (the meanderings of 
which are seen for many miles) is 
an extensive plain of pac aires 
bounded by deep forests. The soil of 
the valleys is a sandy Joam, covered 
with fine luxuriant pasture of gras 
highly nutritive, as is evinced by the 
appearance of the cattle, whieh area 
large and in as good cenditionas hare 
ever seen in any part of India, The 
soil of the knolls, or little hills, ap- 
peared to be a red loam mixed with 
sand, on a basis of red rock, that seems 
to have undergone the action of v0l- 
canic fire. It is friable, amd broken 
the surface into gravel, and seems lo 
contain a large portion of iro#. 
roads at present are very asp 
but might very easily be rendered g 
and fit for carriages. In the vieily 
of the town are several _—. 
fruit-trees, and many pleasant SI i 
tions for building. Theairis se 
elastic, and as yet I have not pert 
heat oppressive. The general aes 
of the air is best evinced by stn 
the inhabitants, male and fe 
a hale robust race; and strange 
general preserve their health, or rece 
soon if they arrive sick. 
NATIVE PROCESSION. | 
November 14. I ee rt a 
oda to see a process ; 
oo Fortunately my poyzah(or sre) 
has a house close to the stairs 
‘from a oe eee in 
There I ; an 
placed for miyselt and Mr. — 









commanded a perfect view of the men 
and women going and returning. The 
crowd of both sexes was very great 
from sun-rise till ten o'clock, every 
one carrying, or rather offering, ac- 
cording to their abilities or zeal. Sume 
of them bore pageants in the form of 
trees, the branches loaded with clothes, 
hetel, and other necessaries for the 
priests; others, elegantly constructed 
pyramids of various forms on the hacks 
of paper elephants, crocodiles, or giants. 
These pyramids were very neatly made 
of coloured paper and wax, formed into 
fret-work containing fire-works—others 
fireeworks, cloth, or fruit. The offi- 
cers of government, and those who 
could afford the expense, were preceded 
by the country musicians; all were 
dressed in their gala-suits, and in the 
silks manufactured in the country ; 
which for texture and vivid colours 
would be esteemed even in polished 
circles. The manners of the whole re- 
flected credit upon them as a nation; 
no jostling or ill-humour was seen, all 
were gay and decorous. The dress of 
the women impresses strangers with an 
idea of their being immodest; but, in 
iy opinion, they are quite the reverse ; 
frank, but innocent; affectionate wives 
and tender mothers. 
M SOLL OF PEGU. 

November 25. I to-day visited a mi- 
neral spring in the neighbourhood, and 
‘sit may be proper in the first place 
lo notice the country in which it is 
situated, Tought to observe, that the 
province of Pegu has generally been 
represented as flat and swampy, parti- 
cularly that part which is in the vici- 
nity of Rangoon; and those who have 
attempted to deseribe it to me have in 
general fallen into an error common 
among the seafaring people, who fre- 
quent this port, stating that the ine- 
qualities of the soil are artificial. No- 
thing is, however, more distant from 
the truth, 

) -ecember 5, 1796. At five A. M. we 
ett Rangoon with the flood-tide ; the 
feneral course of the river was to the 


north-west, but with frequent and deep. 


windings, where the reaches on the 
— are about 250 yards broad ; wind- 
he rometimes less than 100 yards, but 
a depth sufficient, I was tuld, for 
on lhe banks are low, but highest 
aa € north-eastern side, and appear 
~ cultivated, and interspersed with 
raggling houses. I had, however, no 
‘Pportunity of seeing whether the coun- 
'Y « more highly cultivated or more 
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populous inland. ' The same contri- 
vance for scaring the birds from. the 
paddy fields, which is used by the Ma- 
lays in the eastern islands, is common 
here. This isa high stage erected in 
the centre of the fields, with lines ex- 
tending to elastic poles in every direc- 
tion, with little branches affixed to the 
lines, so that the least motion at the 
centre agitates the whole. The spon- 
taneous growth of the banks of the 
river are cane-reeds from six to ten 
feet high; the tops of these eanes 
are excellent provender for cattle: 


there were alse varieties of trees. 


unknown to me, but none of them a 
parently valuable as timber, and the 
soil frem the edge of the river is an un- 
varied stratum of rich sandy loam, 

All the boats of burden have out- 
riggers, and a platform of bamboos fore 
and aft clear of the body of the boat, 
for the crew to walk along in poling. 
The main banks for the most part are a 
mile distant from each other, with 
houses scattered along them. Culture 
does not seem to be carried on upon an 
extensive plan, but in spots and patches 
according to the exigencies of the na- 
tives. Wherever I have landed, Ger 
have appeared to me as well lodged, 
clothed, and fed, as the peasantry of 
any other part uf India I have seen. 
Every family plant their own indigo, 
cotton, and paddy; and the women 
spin, manufacture, and dye, all the 
cloth. necessary for their own consump- 
tion, while the men attend the labours 


of the field. 


January 20. The banks on both sides — 


were about thirty feet above the pre- 
sent level of the river, and from them 
spreads an extensive cultivated plain, 
level to a range of ‘mountains seven or 
eight miles inland on the east side, and 
to the westward and northward as far 


as the visible horizon. The soil at the 


surface is in general a sandy loam, and 
in some places clayey. Numberless 
villages and hamlets with farm-yards 
surrounded with stacks of paddy, buf- 
faloes, horses, and black cattle, re- 
called te our minds scenes of Eurepean 
husbandry, and evince the industry 
and plenty of the country. We stopped 
to break fast at the town of Cheynacoun, 
for several leagues round which salt- 
petre is extracted from the soil in the 


usual manner. 
CITY OF AVA. 


January 24. We came opposite. the. 


ntre of the city of deserted Ava. Seve- 
ral pagodas still remain, but apparently 
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further orders from. the viceroy; the 


few houses or inhabitants. Since the 
seat of government has been removed, 
it is said to have been deserted ; still 
the scattered religious buildings that 
remain extend about two miles along 
the banks of the river, which are of a 
moderate height and rocky. On the 
opposite of northern shore stands the 
ancient city of Chegain, whose scatter- 
ed houses extend for three or four miles 
atong the bank: it is very populous, 
and seems to have a large share of 
trade. 

On the summits of the hills near the 
city are a great number of pagodas and 
religious buildings of various forms and 
style of architecture, some finished with 
domes, sotne pyramidal, some cones, 
with a profusion of gilding expended on 
them ; they had been recently white- 
washed, and all of them seemed in good 
repair ; those on the hills have traverse 
flights of steps, bounded by low para- 
- walls leading to them, which must 

ave cost much labour and expense. 
Near the river are several new ones 
ereeting, the devotion of his present 
majesty having occasioned a rage for 
building temples and monasteries, 
AMARAPOORAH, THF CAPITAL, 

In the course of the forenoon we 
reached the city of Amarapoorah, which, 
including the suburbs, extends four 
miles along the south-eastern bank of 
the river, and teems with religious 
buildings of various shapes. , The pa- 
lace, as seen from the river, appears a 
confused assemblage of buildings, glit- 
tering with a blaze of gilding. One 
part of it has a square building finished 
with battlements, and a flat roof with 
Tuscan Pilasters at the angles, some- 
thing in the theatrical style, and evi- 
dently the essay of some smatterer ii: 
European architecture: it is painted 
white with gilt mouldings, but is so 
surrounded with trees, and the mean 
habitations of the natives, that it is 
but imperfectly seen from the river. 
The main breadth of the river opposite 
the city of Amarapoorah is about two 


‘ miles; the intermediate space, how- 


ever, at this season, is mostly filled 
with high sandy islands, divided from 
each other by various channels; at pre- 
sent they are under cultivation, but in 
the rains are all overflown, and are an- 
nually changing their form and situa- 
tion. My guides conducted me to the 
north-western end of one of them, 
nearly opposite the centre of the city, 


where they: told me I must remain for 
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Christian interpreter who attended 


upon the part of Goverument, and rv 


had been despatched two days q * 
of us to announce my app hay; 
returned with an order for iy excnn 


to stop at Chegain, or w 
might meet ry rr ye 
his court are at Mheghoon, where he 
has erected a magnificent 
will remain until the next full 
which falls on the 11th of next 
to conclude the ceremonies of conser. 
tion; and isso devoutly intent on thes 
ra offices that it is impossible for 

im to yield a thought to sublunary 
matters. 

CITY OF MHEGOON, 

February 1. About half-past nine 
A. M. two war-boats came down from 
Mheghoon with the newly-appointed 
rayhoon of Rangoon, accompanied by 
a native Hindoo, who had formerly 
been Shabunder of Rangoon. The 
rayhoon informed me that the may. 
hoon had prepared to come down to me, 
Dut at the instant he was setting of, 
his majesty had sent forhim. Head, 
therefore, deputed the rayhoon on his 
behalf; and hoped I would excuse him, 
and proceed to Mheghoon, and that he 
would undoubtedly receive me on wy 
arrival there. 

The place. dignified with the name 
of the city of Mheghoon is an assem- 
blage of hamboo huts, with a fer 
wooden houses straggling along the 
western bank of the river, for about 
two miles, under a range of 
ren hills. At present they appear © 
be only temporary habitations for t 
courtiers, and their followers. 400! 
the centre of what is called theeity, Is 
a wooden palace of his majesty § = 
ternally of a mean rs nen a 
along the bank near it were + 
about ten large accommodation: we 
for the royal family. They eres 
erected on them with gilt m po 
and ornaments, also twa on ~ 
with high pe odas on them for 

t 


jesty’s and the queen's par rm 
but I defer giving a more py o- 
oription of them until'some MY’, 


rtunity offers of closer inspection 
Fittle bashed his majesty’s = isthe 
site of ad mae _ 
they are advan 
reciindont and, as parecer 
very great, it will require holds i 
to fish it. His majesty ad 
court at present im @ einer 0 
tent on # sand+bank: in: heofa wile 
site, but nearly three-foust east 


















the pagoda, where he remains: 
a sages charity to the priest- 
 Besides-his tent, he has a tem- 
porary bamboo palace, and the bank is 
covered with the hats of his particular 
attendants. 
_. THE VICEROY. 

February 2. About eleven A. M. the 
rayhoon and the ci-devant shabunder 
came on board my boat; I ordered tea 
for them, and they sent for the viceroy, 
who shortly after came from his house 
where he had returned from the pa- 
lace. When the rayhoon saw his boat 
coming, he went on shore to the bun- 
galow, and then sent to desire E would 
come on shore to receive the viceroy, I 
desired he might be told that he had 
made a mistake, that it was the vice- 
roy who was to receive me, and re- 
quested he would come on board to 
conduct me to the viceroy. This he 
complied with. I then sent up to the 
bungalow a carpet with chairs, and, as 
soon as | saw the viceroy near the bun- 
galow, I landed and went up to it. 
The ehairs were ranged in two rows, 
with two chairs at the end of the room ; 
the viceroy pointed to me to sit down 
in the first chair on his left hand, or, 
at the head of the left hand-row ; and 
seating himself in one of the end chairs, 
he put his betel-box and: smoking-ap- 
paratus on the other. 

The conversation opened with mu- 
tual enquiries after each other’s health : 
he then enquired particularly how the 
Governor-General was; and, as his re- 
serve gradually wore away, he entered 
info familiar conversation through the 
medium of a very able interpreter. 

INTERVIEW WITH THE SULTAN. 

February 8. 1 embarked with ny 
suite on a boat such as is used by their 
men of rank. ‘The channel we had to 
cross to the king’s island, was not above 


450. yards wide, but we were detained- 


in the boat near an hour while they 
Were landing the carriage, &c. I should 
ave-mentioned that the sandogans 


brought to my bungalow several stands: 


or Wooden waiters, about eighteen 
inches high, painted red and gilt, to 


“arry the smaller presents on; these 


ey covered with red silk, and placed 
in Governor-General's letters to the 
Ng On one; the shanscrit beeks on 


live others ; my own’ present to his: mar 


Jesty, a pair of right-hand chank on & 
st, ani, the Giterdentianemiia let- 
"rs tothe whoonghees on a seventh; 
and when I left my house; they were 

down te the boat before me. 
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Fhe woondock did not edme to my 


bungalow, but remained in his beat ; 
he came, however, into the boat next 
to mine, just before 1 landed, and de- 
sired I might be informed he was there ; 
as he did not come on board my boat I 
took no notice of him. J had sent over 
saddles for the horses, bet had prede- 
termined to walk to the palace. 


When I landed the procession was. 


formed as follows :—The Governor-Ge- 
neral’s letters, &e. on the trays first, 
then the coins and coining machinery, 
even to the large blocks of wood in 
which the presses are fixed; then the 


carriage; next two sandogans and ray~, 


hoon of Rangoon; then my servants; 


next myself and Mr. Burnett; in the. 


rear the sepoys, two a-breast; after 
them servants and led horses; the 
woondock and mayhoon of Hunza- 
wuddy to the left a-breast of me. . They: 
desired I would mount, and had: horses: 
attending for themselves, but finding L 
chose to walk they walked also. As 
we made a sweep to the eastward, it 
increased our distance to about a mile 
over a loose sand ; the sides of the read; 
were lined with gazers, whe, from our 
slow marching, had ample time to gra- 
tify their curiosity. 

About 300 yards from the east front 
of the palace tent, his majesty’s treops 
formed an avenue. They were seated 
on the ground with their muskets and 
match-locks grounded, and pointing 
inwards with their muzzles a little ele- 
vated, as ifready to punish any aggres- 
sion ; they were dressed in the common 
habits of the country, and were a mere 
rabble. When the wooendocks, &c. 
entered within the line of troops, they 
took off their shoes, and sent away 
their chatters or umbrellas. About 
150 yards from the gate of the palace 
enclosure we halted, opposite @ 
of bamboos; within which carpets and 
mats were spread. The mayhoon, &:. 
went into the shade, and requested b 
would: come in out of the sun, until 
erders came for my proceeding; how- 
ever, as it was expected I should pull 
off my shoes, I declined the invitation. 
In about five minutes we again pro~ 
ceeded. Whemlcame to the gate I re- 
quested that my interpreters, oe 
ovphan boys: who came.with me fron» 
Calcutta, and one: servant, might at- 
tend mes to which the mayhoon imme- 
diately: agreed. While this was settling 
they appeared very anxious for ra 
pulling off nry shoes, and alarmed: - 
fear I should not. comply ; ae 
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told them they need not doubt my per- 
forming all I had agreed tu, and imme- 
diately I took them off, and sent back 
the other servants. The great door of 
the tent is close to the east side of the 
enclosure. but we entered at another 
gate a little to the right, on purpose, | 
suppose, that the multitude might see 
me walking in the sun, on the bare 
ground without my shoes. Before we 
advanced the san ns and rayhoon 
kneeled down, closed their hands flat 
together, lifted them to their foreheads, 
and bowed their heads three times to 
the earth. At their request we took 
off our hats, and bowed in our own 
style three times, and then put on our 
hats again. The request was made 
with respect; we then advanced slowly 
towards the north face of the tent; 
midway the prostrations on their part 
and bows on ours were repeated. Just 
before we came to the door of the tent, 
they desired ne to take of my hat ; this 
however, I deferred doing until I got 
into the shade, as the sun was very hot. 
At the door of the tent, the prostra 
tions, &c. were again repeated. The 
whole distance I had to walk in the sun 
might be 100 feet. After the first pros- 
tration, the mayhoon turned immedi- 
ately into the tent; and so ill had they 
concerted the farce they were actin 
with me. that a small pause occur 
before they determined to lead me a 
little more round about. 

When we entered the tent, we saw 
the courtiers arranged in ranks to the 
right and left, seated on mats spread 
on the — fronting the throne to 
thenorth, so that by entering to the 
north the princes of the blood, who 
were seated in the two front rows, had 
a perfect view of me. A small pause 
was made also for that purpose. We 
then walked slowly to the south, passin 
the right-hand rows to the rear, an 
then turned .into the centre avenue be- 
tween them, to about the centre of the 
court, where mats were placed for us, 
and we were requested to pay our re- 
spects to the throne; when I dropt on 
one knee, and bowed my head. We 
then seated ourselves; I placed my feet 
across under me in the Hindostanee 
style; the whoonghees desired I would 
cover my feet, which I immediately 
complied with. Some one then desired 
the interpreter to tell me to sit side- 
ways; the whoonghee called out, 
“Never mind ;” I, however, imme- 
diately altered my position, placing my 
legs sideways, and leaning for support 
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on my right hand, a vety awkward 
ungraceful position to th ms 
temed to it. "The aad . -— 
is circular, about 300 feet in diaeae 
supported in the centre by astout mas, 
about sixty feet high, the pinnaele risin 
above the top of the tent. perkars 
twelve feet. more, and gilt. The tides 
supported by an arcade of 100 aiches: 
the piers of wood about fifteen feet high: 
the arches formed of bamboo work, the 
wall-plate which supports the back of 
the tent was of bamboos; stout 

are extended in the inside from the cep. 
tre pole to each pier, and then carried 
out to posts fifteen or twenty feet be. 
yond, and made fast. These support 
the fly of the tent, which was made of 
single dungaree, (a coarse thick cotton 
fabric, common in India,) in the sea 
phrase, neither wind nor weather-tigh, 
Round the base of the centre pole was 
built a pedestal about ten feet square, 
and fifteen high, whether of wood or 
masonry, I had no opportunity of ob- 
serving. Round it was a circularo 
railing about six feet high; and within 
the enclosure several large square glass 
lanterns were bung, and looking-glasses 
arranged, with other trifles of the same 
kind. 

The throne, which came close to the 
outer edge of the tent, was an ociagee 
of wood, like a large pulpit; each 
was about ten feet ; the floor elevatel 
about six feet above the level of the 
tent; the sides open to the south 
east, the west and north sides screenel 
by a curtain; the floor was carpelet, 
and a raised bench covered with pee 
cushions laced with gold, was place 
near the centre, a little advanced “ 
the front. Below, within the ee? 
the tent, was a raised seat like acen) 
reading-desk, covered with og or 
vet, edged and trimmed wee 
gold lace, with large red velvet ¢ 
on it, trimmed in the same — 
To the right and r— of re throne . 
the ground, just within 
the stent, were a wet of the 
king’s ma Bee 
tvinsshiod with gold lace, with —. 
scolloped capes and cuffs, and gil the 
like Mambrino’s he)met. ne <a 
throne, to the right or west s guar 
seated in a line with the body 
six eunuchs of the palace, aa olowrel 
medans, in white jammas al dkerchiels 
silk lungees, with white hal 
round their heads. The pr 
blood, the chobwas’, 





© Peity tributary princes. 
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tiers of superior rank, were dressed in 
red velvet gowns, like that worn by the 
mayhoon; the caps of the princes and 
chobwas, varying according to their 
rank; which is further denoted by the 
gold chains they wear. The inferior 
courtiers’ dress and caps were made of 
satin trimmed with narrow gold lace, 
but in form the same as the viceroy‘s. 
in the avenue immediately fronting the 
throne, was placed, first, the stands 
with the letters and presents in a row, 
ona line with that of the princes; next 
the chests of treasure, then the coin- 
ing machinery. The carriage was 
drawn up close to the outside of the 
arcade, + tw forty feet to the eastward 
of the throne, and within view of his 
majesty. In the rear of the treasure 


| chests, and immediately in front of the 


throne, at the distance of about sixt 
feet from it, [and my suite were pee 


| About ten feet in front of me, to the 


left, was the maylioon, or viceroy; aud 
in a line with me to the left the ray- 
hoon of Rangoon. In front, a little to 
the left also, were two sandogans; and 
in the rear, to the right, the shabunder 
Jhansey. After I had been seated 
about twenty minutes, a man, dressed 
in white, came into the enclosed place 
within the throne from the rear, as if 
toarrange the cushions on it, and im- 
mediately after he had retired, his ma- 
jesty entered, and seated himself on 
the throne. He was dressed in white 
muslin with a gold border, and had on 
4 crown shaped something like a mitre, 
about fifteen inches in height, but how 
ornamented I was too distant to ob- 
—. In -s _— he had a small 

wrie, made o cocks’ quills, with 
which he fanned + sont the fies; no one 
remained in the pulpit with him. He 
appeared rather lusty, his countenance 
open, and complexion rather fairer 


than the Burmhans in general, witha 


- grey beard, and altogether like a 
mese of the southern part of the 
oe When seated, he asked in a 
ear and audible voice, which was the 
esident 2 Then, who was the gentle- 
ae next me? He then asked, whether 
y epaulets and cockade were insignia 
my rank? Who were the persons 
4 nding in mepbaies 2 What was in the 
Pree What the use of the large blocks 
- (limber, &¢.? He was then pleased 
sible? that he understood I was a sen- 
Tr and polite gentleman ; upon which 
bohiteed my hand on. my breast, and 
, wed my head. He immediately said 
Ah! that is the manner in which the 
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Europeans salute their sovereigns. The 
hand placed on the breast means that 
their <7 ee flows from the heart."’ To 
which the viceroy replied in the affir- 
mative. The sandogan, first prostra- 
ting himself three times, then read from 
a taar leaf, in a singing tone, an ac- 
count of the presents. After sitting 
about twenty minutes, the king, ad- 
dressing himself to the viceroy, said, 
“ The weather is very warm, I must 
retire, take care of him.’ He then 
rose from the throne, and retired to his 
palace in the rear. He was answered 
sometimes by Mr. Moncourtuse, some- 
times by the viceroy, and sometimes b 
the rayhoon. Ater he had retired, 
every one arranged their legs at their 
ease ; the eyes of the court were turned 
on us, and restraint was banished. The 
princes, about five minutes afterwards, 
got up and retired without ceremony ; 
they were all bare-footed. The gra- 
cious reception T had met with from his 
majesty, seemed to have diffused a ge- 
neral satisfaction throughout the court ; 
and after a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed, a number of pages, in satin 
gowns and caps, brought in Burmhan 
trays of sweetmeats. These trays were 
of wood, painted red, and gilt; they 
were about eighteen inches in height, 
the side supporters little turned balus- 
trades, united at boftom by a. circular 
rim. The sweatmeats were piled up 
in little china saucers, consisting of 
country-made confectionary, covered 
with conical covers of wicker-work, 
lacquered red and gilt. Twelve of 
these trays were placed before me and 
Mr. Burnett, one of them immediately 
opposite, filled with china confectionary, 
considered a rarity here. Next, every 
one of my attendants had a tray placed 
before him, then the chobwas, the 
whoonghees, &c., each a tray served 
to them in turn, according to their rank, 
until the whole court wasserved. They 
pressed me to eat, and to please them I 
tasted of almost every dish on the trays 
before me. Tea was then made and 
presented, the rayhoon and shabunder 
Jhansey serving us. Then trays of 
wn leaf, with its appendages, were 
served; towards the conclusion, the 
courtiers pocketed the remainder of the 
sweatmeats. &c. and we were told we 
ight retire. ‘ 
woot four o’clock in the evening 
his majesty sent for Mr. Moncourtuse 
and Mr. Rowland, my private inter- 
preter, in order, as he was pleased 4 
say, that they might hear from — < 
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his sentiments, so that I might not 
suppose them mere complimentary re- 
ports from his courtiers. He. said, he 
thought I was a prudeut sensible man, 
and asked what was my tame. Mr. 
Moncourtuse defined the distinction 
between our christian and surnames, 
He then enquired what was my mili- 
tary rank, and whether I understood 
the art of war; then the nature of my 
appointment; which Mr. Moncourttise 
defined attorney, or agent for the Eng- 
lish East India Company’s government 
in his dominions: with all which he 
expressed himself much satisfied, He 
then asked if | was pleased with my re- 
ception, which was answered in the 
afirmative. He then said, 1 have or- 
dered Jhansey to prepare boats, and to 
attend the Resident to see my pagoda 
whenever he chooses; let him go be- 
fore the chambers or vaults are closed, 
that he may examine my mode of 
strengthening the chambers with lead. 
He then went to take possession of the 
carriage, attended by eight -bramins, 
his queens, the royal family, and cour- 
tiers. After the prayers of consecra- 
tion were over, he opened the door 
with his own hand, the steps were 
taken down, and he got in, and ex- 
pressed himself highly satisfied with 
its elegance; strictly enjoining his 
queens not to damage it. He pointed 
out an error in making the steps foli 
into the carriage, they ought to have 
been outside; but he observed, “ It is 
my own fault for not having it so re- 
presented in the drawing I sént to the 
Governor-General.”” Mr. Moncourtuse 
represented to him that it was the mode 
used for the steps of the carriages of all 
European sovereigns; and gave as a 
reason what I had previously told him, 
that if they were fixtures on the out- 
side they would be liable to be soiled 
by the mud thrown forward by the hind 
wheels in travelling. He said it was 
very right, the Europeans best under- 
stood these matters. He then exa- 
mined the dies and coins; and said 
that the characters on the copper were 
very right, but that those on the ru- 
pees were obsolete. The viceroy told 
him that I had promised to get the dies 
altered in any manner he pleased, with 
which he appeared highly gratified. 
He then expressed a wish to see the 
machinery ; and the viceroy told him I 
had been so kind as to promise to shew 
them the mode of fixing ani using the 
machinery. “ Yes,’ says he, “ the 
Resident will do that in a few days 
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which we should be purzling abon i 


anonthis, 


we will get him to instrect us.” 4, 
¢ 
new’ the cong 

they called Vizalley, and ant 


belonged to the English? 
courtuse did not nae bene a Ha 
him on these points. He they sad 
“I sent him some of the coins af the 
countrys and he shewed my rayhoon 4 
map of it; request of him to send me 
that chart, and the book that has , 
drawing of the air-balloon.® Mr. Mo. 
courluse then retired, As he was ler. 
ing the palace the king's favour 
grandson, the eldest son of the her: 
apparent, a boy about eleven years of 
age, sent for him, and told him he wa 
very happy to find his majesty so wel 
satisfied ; requested he would take 
charge of some refreshment for me, 
(two legs of beef, four pieces of pork, 
and a jar of ghee,) to assure me of his 
esteem, and that I had only to send to 
him for any thing I might want, and 
if it was to be had in his grandfather's 
dominions he would procure it for me 
Two days before he had requested to 
see a book of natural history, with 
painted figures, which I immediatelt 
sent to him; when he returned the 
book he sent me some provisions, with 
a polite message of thanks, 
ANECDOTE OF THE SULTAN. — 
February 11. Employed in planning 
a balloon for his majesty; about noo 
the rayhoon came and pressed me (0 
send something curious to the kings 
grandson ; | therefore sent, under his 
charge, with my interpreter Mr. Row 
land and a chabdar, a volume of cur 
ous English birds painted by ers 
in a very superior style, @ set of W 
flint cut-glasses for his betelvbess 0 
white flint cut-glass smelling f 
filled with essence, a bottle of ott ns 
roses, two boxes of Tunbridge ty; > 
small boxes of Dutch toys, some e 
writing-paper, with black | peaci 
and a sportman’s knife. The at 
also requested I would Pe mith’ 
jesty a present of a roun 4 rel 
white turban. and black an als 
thers, which I used as an When Mi: 
I therefore sent it also. 
Rowland atrived at the ner pie: 
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tp his grandfather, who was seated at’ 


some distance, with only a red sitk 
tnngee round his loms, and a white 
musiin fillet roand his head. When 
my hat was presented to his majesty 
he put it on his head, and kept it on 
for some time. He said, “ this is a high 
proof of the Resident’s regard for me, 
he has given me the hat he kas worn 
nimself; hecould not do more for his 
own Sovereign.” Hethen took it off, 
and gave it to his grandson to have it 
iaid by carefully: (he boy said, * I wifl 
wear this when [ go in the war-boats.”? 
“No, no,” said the king, * it is not 
for you.” 
THE NEW PALACE. 

February 12. Atseven a. M. the ray- 
hoon came to my bungalow, aml in- 
formed me that the mayhoon had sent 
(wo war-boats, to convey me and my 
suite to the maim, te visit the new pa- 
guda. 

The rayhoon requested T would pull 
of my hat in passing the looto, as 
the whoonghees were there, a compli- 
ment which I begged leave to decline 
paying, as being inconsistent with my 
public situation. When we came a- 
breast of the looto, (an open shed with 
araised platform about four feet from 
the ground, and thatched), the rayhoon 
desired us to stop a little. The second 
whoonghee who is also generalissimo of 
his ajesty’s forces, was sitting in the 
looto in his undress. He sent for Mr. 
Moncourtuse and desired him to tell 
me, he hoped I would excuse a little 
delay, as he had sent to know his ma- 
Jesty’s pleasure as te what he wished I 
should be shewn: he added that I was 
a lucky man, that my conduct had 


fiven such satisfaction to every one, 


re his majesty regarded me as one of 
ls own children. During this conver- 


sation, I was standing about fifteen 


yards from “the loote, remarking -the- 


twyal boats near the bank; in a few 
minutes the rayhoou joined me, and 
‘sired would return to the steps as- 
ccnding to the pagoda from the river 
— These steps consist of three 
ights, about thirty feet broad at the 
OP esteP> and twenty at the highest; 
nary brickwork masonry, with 
dee parapet wall on each site, and 
“to the first terrace about fifteen feet 
ve the ordinary level of the river in 
Srains, The revétement of the river- 
a of this terrace was of stones 
cnn to an equal surface on their 
“rior superfices: but rough and ir- 
Tegular on their interior. laid in com- 
“MONTHLY MAG. No. 363. 
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mon mortar made of stone pounded, or 
lime and sand. At the lowest step we 


were requested to take off our shoes, — 


which we immediately did: all our 
servants were allowed to attend us, and 
I was aliowe | totake my Hindoostanee 
punkah. We were not at any time de- 
sired to take off our hats, I mediately 
within the verge of the first terrace, 
on either side of the steps, are erecting 
two colossal figures of lions, or rather 
ror in positions rather couchant 
than rampant. They are of brick ma- 
sonry, and seated on pedestals of the 
same materials; the surface of the pe- 
destals are about two cubits above the 
level of the terrace, and the height of 
the figures from the surface of the table 
to the crown of their heads is fifty- 
eight cubits; making altogether sixty 
Burmhan cubits of nineteen inches 
each, or ninety-five English feet. The 
body and limbs are of proportionate 
magnitude, according to the Burmhan 
ileas of seuipture; the eyes and teeth 
are of alabaster, the eye-ball, which 
we liad an opportunity of measuring, 
was thirteen feet incircumference. The 
northermost figure is finished to the 
plastering and ornamental parts, the 
sockets for the eye-balls are left vacant, 
and to place the eye-balls in them will 
require some exertions of mechanical 
ingenuity, which I should like to see. 
There are six terraces rising above each 
other, their parapet walls equidistarit 
and revétements of the faces of each of 
good brick masonry, with stone spouts 
ornamented with sculptured alligators’ 
heads, to carry off the water. Above 
these is a seventh terrace, on wh ich is 
the plinth of the pagoda, and the eighth 
terrace is furmed by the upper surface 
of the plinth. The seven lower ter- 
races have not been wholly formed hy 
art, but advantage taken of a little 
mount, the sides of which have been 
cut down, and then reveted with ma- 
sonry; the levels of the terraces so far, 
being left of the common soil, a sandy 
loam mixed with shingly stones. Upon 
the seventh terrace rises the exposed 
art of the base or plinth of the in- 
tended structure; the foundation of 
which is sunk of solid masonry still 
lower ; how much I have not been able 
to ascertain, Within the plinth a 
hollow chamber is left, forming a Tee 
drangle whose extent is sixty-one “nr 
six inches, its depth eleven feet, an 


the walls being twelve feet eleven in- 


ches thick, make the exterior stfrface 
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ches. The interior of this chamber is 
plastered with white chunam, an‘ de- 
corated with painted boiders and pan- 
nelled compartments, with trees and 
flower-pots in them. There are also 
rows of columns twenty-nine inches 
square, and pilasters, to support the 
leaden beams and terraces with which 
the whole is to be covered when the 
dedicated treasures are deposited there ; 
with a number of quadrangular com- 
partments, large and small, from ten 
feet to four feet five inches square to 
contain them ; the smaller ones being 
lined with plates of lead three-fourths 
of an inch thick. The innermost 
quadrangles are intended for the preser- 
vation of the treasures dedicated by 
his majesty, while the span around 
them is devoted to the oblations of his 
courtiers. Opposite each of the smal- 
ler compartments, whose depth is equal 
to that of the larger ones, and which 
appeared like so many wells, was 
placed on small Bengal carpets, little 
hollow temples, three feet square, with 
pyramidal roofs ornamented in the 
Burmhan style; the interior frame be- 
ing of painted wood covercd with thin 
plates of silver, alloyed to about fifty 
ol cent. stancard; in height from the 
ase to the pinnacle seven feet, the 
eves ornamented with strings of red 
coral about six beads in each, termi- 
uated with heart-shaped pieces cf com- 
mon window glass. Round the solid 
part of the building aud upon the ter- 
race, were arranged piles of leaden 
beams, about five inches square, and 
of suflicient length to cover the respec- 
tive chambers, with plates of lead of 
the same length fourteen inches broad, 
and three-fourths of an inch thick for 
the coverings: and besides these, a 
number of slates of a schistous granite 
were arranged in readiness to cover the 
whole. We were told that there was 
another set of chambers of the same 
dimensions and structure, charged with 
treasure below these: how true this is 
I cannot pretend to determine. The 
mvention of lining the chambers with 
lead for the preservation of the trea- 
sures, is an honour claimed by his pre- 
sent majesty, who has great skill in 
these matters, That the design has a 
divine Sanction we had ocular demon- 
stration, three piles of leaden plates 
gilt with gold-leaf being shewn us, 
which had been brought and arranged 
where we saw them at night by angels. 
Our eonductors assured us that the 
building was surrounded at night by 
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watchful guards. so that nO humay 
agents could have trans 

. ~ Ported suc 
weighty materials unobserved : 
therefore, justly considered and be. 
lieved as a miracle of divine favour 
All this I was particularly desired t, 
note down in my pocket book, which | 
did on the spot, and added to it an ob. 
servation of my own, that a good del 
of melted wax, such as is used by the 
Burmhans for candles, had been dropt 
on the slabs; I, therefore, suppose the 
night must have been dark, and tha 
the angels worked by candle-light, 
From the level of this terrace, a coni. 
cal spire of solid masonry is intended 
to be erected, the weight of which| 
aim afraid will prove too great for the 
leaden beams; but it would bea da- 
gerous piece of impertinence for a 
stranger to offer any advice on thes 
sacred matters, otherwise I could easily 
secure the safety of the superstructure, 
by shewing them how to turn arches 
over the hollow chambers. From the 
summit of this terrace is commanded a 
very extensive and pleasant view of the 
meanderings of the Eraweddy, the 
valley it winds through, and the adja- 
cent mountains; but my attention was 
too much occupied by the building, and 
the crowds of both sexes that flocked 
to gaze at us, to examine distant ob- 
jects. Centrically, in front of thefnt 
terrace, is erected a shade of bambons 
with an avenue in the centre, decorated 
with a double arcade of bamboo oyer- 
work, ornamented with flowers, lor 
his majesty to perform his devotions1n, 
and pass yaa when he goes — 
the progress of the building. Roun 
the summit of the rubbish also, ar 
placed little open moveable shades for 
him to sit in. To the right of the co- 
vered avenue is a small temporaty 
theatre, of bamboo and thatch, waere 
the dancers, tumblers, and musicials, 
exhibit on festival days before his - 
jesty and the royal family. A ” “ 
were collected for our amusemen’, 
sat to see them for about half an hou, 
and then went to view the dedi 7 
treasures. They were arranged be “ 
platform of a bamboo a . in 
venty feet in length a rarely 
Burmhan temples and keouns a 
ature, covered with plates of NY. 
cent. silver, 
images of their idols, 
ches to a foot in height, 
materials. 
ples, &c., there were sqU 


it is, 


rous 
others 








; sd 
Besides those the - 
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others of the same kind and qualit 

arranged on the floor ; also many which 
they said were of solid gold, but on 
examination we found them less valu- 
able; there were also two rows of about 
adozen larger images of alabaster, from 
two to four feet in height, well gilt and 
burnished. These were of that remark- 
able kind which I have before noticed 
in this diary ; their cast of features 
and hair being precisely that of the 
Abyssinian negroes ; all the others were 
of Indian origin (but T shall have oc- 
casion to discuss this subject more at 
large in another place.) There were 
also several gilt metal flat caskets, said 
to contain gold and. precious stones ; 
Mr. Burnett saw the contents of two 
or three, though IT did not; in them 
were several coloured stones, none 
above ten or fifteen carats weight, set 
in gilt foil. ‘There were also several 
piles of bricks, slabs of coloured glass, 
and white chattahs, such as are used 
by the royal family; and, lastly one 
of Dr. Priestley’s machines for impreg- 
nating water with fixed air. On the 
opposite side in another shade, was an 
image of a deit 
with poles fixed to it for four bearers, 
which we were informed were suffici- 
ent when his godship was in good hu- 
mour, but when displeased, not all the 
power of the Burmhan empire could 
move it. Many miraculous cures are 
ascribed to the power of this deity; in 
pity to the multitude, it is therefore 
hoped that his majesty will not immure 
it in the vaults of the new temple. In 
a separate shade, in a moveable wooden- 
honse which travels on wheels, is a print 
of the foot of Gandma, in a slab of 
marble, from the heel tothe toe. It is 
about three feet in length and of a 
Proportional breadth ; but, the history 


of this impression I did not learn, as: 


iy conductors were in haste to go 
ao At the gate of this enclosure, 
© sanctified ground terminating, we 
again put on our shoes and descended 
towards the river, passing the looto in 
see way back to the boats. Round the 
ooto were seated a great number of the 
oan? guards with their arms piled, 
their appearance much the same as the 
rabble infantry of the native powers in 
Nala. The rayhoon desired permis- 
‘ion to return to his own house, and 
we being embarked in the boats as we 
‘ame, were soon landed at our own. 
_EATING HORSE FLESH. 
“pre 9. In the forenoon died one of 
¢ horses presented me by the whoon- 


in a portable temple, . 


barometer 29,35. 
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ee, the carcase was begged by the Burm~ 
hans toeat. The tribe of smiths, includs 
ing all the artificers in metals, are parti« 
cularly fond of horse-flesh, supposin 
it best calculated to recruit the strength 
wasted by working at their forges. Ani- 
mals that have died from disease are, in 
general, eaten by the inhabitants of the 
country who are fcnd of flesh; but as 
metempsychosists, they are prohibited 
from killing animals for food. In this 
they resemble their neighbours the 
Chinese; and I appreliend this filthy 
custom of eating the flesh of diseased 
animals is the cause of a dreadful dis- 
order which attacks the extremities 
with uleerous sores, which soon morti- 
fy, and leave those who survive dis- 
gusting and mutilated objects. The 
beggars of the country are chiefly com- 
posed of this class, and wander about 
thecountry in groups; assembling at 
the feasts of the principal pagodas, 
where they are relieved by the bounty 
of the devout and humane. Coming 
up the river we met two or three squa- 
drons of little boats belonging to these 
wretched pilgrims, going with their fa- 
milies to the southward ; except these 
it is rare to see a beggar in the Burm- 
han dominions. They seem to be li- 
cenced by their peculiar misfortune ; 
theother poor, as far as I can learn, 
are subsisted at the baws or cottages of 
the poonghees of each monastery, make 
& procession early every morning to 
appropriated quarters of the town, to 
collect the donations of the charitable, 
which, in general, cousist of boiled 
rice, vegetable curries, and fruit. 
THE WEATHER. 

May 9. The general eourse of the 
weather is as follows, accord ing to our 
reckoning by the civil day, which com- 
mences at midnight.’ After sun-set, or 
about eight P. M., @ breeze springs up 
from the south-eastward, increases to 
a fresh breeze during the night, lulls 
in the morning about four o’clock. 
After sun-rise, or about seven A. M., 
springs up again from the same <p 
freshens toa smart breeze during the 
day, gradually dying away to a — 
about sun-set. This course ~—— 
during these twenty-four hours. ms 
weather was sultry, cloudy to the S.E.. 
with lightning at sun-set. ‘Thermo- 
meter six A.M. 85°; barometer 29,38, 
twelve N.; thermometer 930; barome- 
ter 29,44, six P.M.: thermometer 94° 

In the morning @ 
procession passed by from the fort to 
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the river, consisting of —— 
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country musicians and dancers, two 
files, said to be 500 each of common 
people, with little earthern-pots and 
sprigs of trees in them, closed by the 
officers of the prince’s household, in 
their court-dresses and on horseback. 
They went down to the river, filled 
their pots with water, and returned in 
the same order. This ceremvnial of 
washing the prince’s head occurs twice 
a year, when all the great men pay 
their court, and prisoners for trivial 
offences are liberated. In the evening 
the Enga Tekaing’s house-steward 
came, to ask me for a bottle of brandy 
for his master ; as I was doubtful of his 
authority, and the use of all intoxicat- 
mg liquors or drugs being strictly pro- 
hibited, I declined giving it, until I 
had consulted the Enga Tekaing’s 
whoon. 

May 10. This being the day of full- 
moou, several processions paraded the 
streets with votive offerings to the 
Burmhan deities; and I had a long 
visit from two distant relations of the 
royal family. Inthe morning I sent to 
ask the enga’s whoon about the brandy 
business, and, with his advice, sent a 
Lottle immediately. It is intended, | 
am to'd, to make a lotion, the virtues 
of which are such, that whoever washes 
with it becomes invulnerable. This 
magical liquor is dispensed by the En- 
ga Tekaing to his particular favourites. 

HOLYDAY FESTIVAL. 

May 25. This being the day of the 
moon’s change, is a holyday with the 
Burmhans; when they go to pay their 
devotions, and make offerings at the 
shrine of their divinities. Since the 
10th of April I have regularly distri- 
buted alms every morning to 150 
poonghees, according to the Burmhan 
custom ; and at évery full and change 
ef the moon have had twenty-one 
poonghees to partake, as it is called, of 
a charitable feast. This morning as 
usual, the appointed number came, my 
great hall was carpetted, and weoden 
trays arranged the whole length of the 
room, four for each poonghee ; the first 
contained fried fish, ballehong, turtle 
eggs, curries, &c., dressed after the 
Burmhan style, made up in Tittle plates 
of leaves; the second pancakes, and 
Burmhan sweetmeats: the third, man- 
goes and other sweetmeats; the fourth 
bunches of plaintains, a green cocca- 
nut, betel leaves and nut, tobacco, 
ehinam, &c. &e. After the poonghees 
had been seated a few minutes, their 
servants and scholars brought in the 


bowls which they carry in taking thes 
daily collections of rice, &e-s these th 
placed before them ; the Mewjerry, whe 
ig my master of the ceremonies, then 
presented to the head poonghee, who 
was seated in the centre, two cups of 
water. Out of the first he took water 
to wash his mouth and drink. He they 
puts the —_ of his fingers in the 
other, and prayed over it in a low 
voice ; the mewjerry then took away 
the water,and my Burmhan attendants 
put the contents of the first rowof tra 
into their bowls, which signified their 
acceptance of the feast. Their servants 
and scholars then teok away the bowl, 
and the remainder of the trays to the 
outer verandah, te put the contents in 
baskets, and carry them away; the 
mewjerry, &c., then presented to the 
chief poonghee three trays, one witha 
pyramid of boiled rice om it, the other 
with fruit, and the third with betel, 
&ec.: these he touched with the points 
of his fingers, and appeared to bless 
them; in turn they were presented to 
each of the poonghees, who performed 
the same ceremony: they were then put 
apart as consecrated, to be exposed near 
a temple, om an open altar, forthe be- 
nefit of the crows and pian dogs; (this 
is one of the usages which his majesty 
ridicules and condemns.) On these 
occasions the neighbours assist at the 
house where the feast is made, Several 
men and women were assembled at My 
house ; these row advanced and kneele 
in twe groups before the lime of on 
ghees, the women to the right 0 “A 
men: the mewjerry gave & few seo 
of parched paddy to eaeh, = the 
held in their hands closed, wit) ; 
palms together a little elevated, wa 
supplicating postare; they (hen 
f poong hee, 
peated a prayer after the chief po ~ 
m the manner of part of our oy as 
the chief poonghee then pray os 
other poonghees placing ogee 
palm-leaves before their faces, pu 
panying him; after this Pra iv 
finished, the chief poonghee tent 
a kind of lecture in an ag enc 
voice—a lesson I suppose a might 
their books of divin re ; 
judge from the chantin ’ 
kind of meter. This lasted err 
or fifteen minutes, when they 4 
walked off without renee 
ALCHEMY. oa! 
June 1. In the evening - aa 
jewel merchant visited me, Dis respec! 
was to obtain some infor a royal fi 
ing alchemy, in which the M™ 















“ particularly the Enga, are dab- 
uilfs Fey have a high opinion of the 
mediciual virtues of the exploded 
elixirs, and conserves of precious stones 
and metals ; I gave him some specimens 
of metallic salts, &c. and endeavoured, 
but in vain, to dissuade him from such 
illusive pursuits. 

PROCESSION OF THE SULTAN. 

June 8. At one o’clock at night the 

caam whoongee passed by, on his 
way to the water-side, and sent word 
to inform me that his majesty would 
arrive early in the morning. At six 
4. M. [received advice that liis majesty 
had arrived at the upper landing-place, 
ahout two miles to the northward, there 
not being water enough for his boat at 
the lower one. About nine A. M. the 
Enga Tekaing passed by, on his way 
to meet his father; at ten the gun 
fired as a signal for his majesty’s land- 
ing. About half-past ten the head of 
the procession began to pass by: first, 
a string of his majesty’s elephants ; 
next a body of foot-soldiers, each with 
arusty musket on his shoulder, clothed 
like the common people of the country ; 
they marched, or rather walked, in 
two Indian files, without any regu- 
larity; next followed the king's grand- 
son, on a very loftyelephant; he sat on 
the neck of the elephant, and held the 
guiding-hook himself, but in fact the 
animal required no guiding. A well- 
dressed mohaut sat behind him, and 
supported him in his arms. The young 
prince was naked from his waist up- 
wards, having on only a silk lungee, 
and an embroidered theo on 
hishead, gold bangles on his ancles and 
wrists, and several chains set with 
stones, &c. on his neck. After him 
came several gilt palkees, with women 
of the palace, &c.; at a distance be- 
hind him followed_a son of the king’s 
y a favourite concubine, on a small 
elephant, which he guided himself; 

after him followed five of the king’s 
eephants, with war-howdahs, having 
ee shields on each side of the how- 
ah, painted red and gilt; then fol- 
owed his majesty’s troopers in their 
war-dress, but very shabby, and on 
> ame half-starved, small horses, 
— there might be sixty or eighty ; 
*n several gilt brass three-pounders, 
re field-carriages, drawn by men, with 
: veral red painted and gilt ammuni- 
an carts, drawn by two horses each; 
7 = Side after these marched foot 
fone armed and clothed as those 
ore mentioned ; then followed the 
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carriage I brought, drawn by men; 
and immediately after it his ‘majesty 
with the first queen, in his old car. 
riage, drawn by four led horses, the 
blinds down. He laughed, and spoke 
out loudly while passing, seeming well 
pleased with my attention. was 
seated in a chair at the door of the hall, 
and when he came in front I rose up, 
took off my hat, bowing and placing 
my hand on my breast; Mr. Burnett 
and Mr. Rowland standing on either 
side, and bowing at the same time. 
The rest of my suite were arranged on 
each hand of the verandah. Before 
the front of my house I had made a 
railing of bamboo lattice-work, covered 
on the outside with yellow cloth, and 
over it gold and silver tange was 
spread ; immediately in front of the 
verandah was a portico forty-eight feet 
long, covered on the top with scarlet 
cloth, hanging down towards the front 
about three feet, with gold tange along 
the front, dropping about two feet be- 
low the red cloth. The bamboo pillars, 
&e. covered with yellow silk, and a 
screen of yellow silk curtains along the 
front of the verandah, so as entirely to 
cover the piers, leaving the doors open. 
The house was also newly white-washed, 
and the road levelled and sanded before 
the door; and just before his majest 

passed I had the road strewed wit 

gold-leaf; the crowd were kept clear 
of the front by a Burmhan peon; and 
on the whole, for this place, we made 
avery fineshow. The intent, however, 
was every thing, and it being wholl 

unexpected. He was highly gratified, 
saying aloud to his courtiers, “ Ah, 
this is the company, that is my Resi- 
dent,”’ and kept his eyes on me the 
whole time he was passing. On each 
side his majesty’s carriage marched 
spearmen, and it was surrounded by a 


~ crowd of his courtiers, &c. &c.; imme- 


diately after it followed foot soldiers, 
sonia and war-elephants, but the 
whole too irregular and insignificant to 
make any impression on me. After 
his majesty, came the ~—- Tekaing on 
horse-back, preceded and follow: by 
foot soldiers and spearmen, and sur- 
rounded by his particular servants. He 
looked towards me till he came imme- 
diately opposite, and then he affected 
to turn his head another way; I rose 
and bowed to him as he — After 
him came a number of gilt palkees, 
with the queens and concubines, each 
with their particular female servants ; 


: i *s shoul- 
‘es carried on men’s 8 
young prince ders, 
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°) OB ders, with gilt umbrellas over them; kee two vo 
et D and hackeries variously decorated with knelt in tant ate dr A 
sf ae women of the palace. About half-past facing inwards, with their So he 
a ae eleven the prince of Prone passed on Im to palm, and raised to wher mn 
4 - horse-back, with something less state heads, in the Burmhan mod rd fore hi 
¥ than the Enga. He looked stedfastly at homage. Men bearing ilt 
ail = me the whole time he was passing, and surrounded the palkee, , Afi - 
Beh I rose and bowed to him. I waited queen mother’s palkee followed hi 
eet half an hour longer for theotherprinces; body of cavalry, then nA je 
4 it when, hearing they had taken another musketeers, then men carrying rs ye 
4 & road, I ordered money to be distributed princess’s dowry, consisting of ele w 
' amoug the crowd, and retired. The phants* teeth, Jasper-stones, Assamey hi 
si whole of this procession was very irte- arms, chests of clothes, bedding &e, ca 
Shas. | gular, and the paraphernalia much be- &c., then followed several Aseanes se 
oh Gel low what I expected. In the intervals bramins, with white turbans, and long la 
oh Aen ae between the passing of the several per- white jammahs. Then two woondocks, Ps 
i sons of the royal family, the crowd and several other Burmhan officers: Ps: 


could hardly be kept within bounds by then women dressed in white, beating 


my peon; but, when any of the royal 
family approached, har tan haces 
many shadows crouching to the ground. 
ITalso observed that the gilt enties, 
servants, and carriages, were obliged 
to make several trips for the inferior 
branches of the royal family. There 
might be altogether about 100 elephants 
in the procession, but some of them 


large tomtoms, with crooked silver 
soontahs, others sounding silver trun- 
pets of various forms, others playing on 
silver cymbals; then followed the 
princess’s state equipage of beaten 
gold; then the princess in a superb 
state palkee, borne as the queen mo- 
ther’s, with two young women kneel. 
ing in front and rear; the curtains 

























































aes very small, and most of them very poor, were of Chinese flowered gauze, so that 
ult rt and meanly equipped. The foot-guards she might see without being seen; - 
len ia. could not amount to more than five or immediately after her followed another i 
‘4 Fi : six hundred men altogether, and the paity of Burmhan horse, then about . 
ies Be troopers to sixty or eighty. twenty palkees, with court ladies, and fo 
Paley { THE QUEEN MOTHER. the whole was closed by musketeers, ‘r 
ae. S| June 26, Early in the morning the spearmen, &c. The front of ny howe “ 
eh queen mother, in a superb palkee of was ornamented, and Burmhan dancer 
fly Peer state, borne by thirty-six men, and at- and musicians exhibited in the front fy 
or tended by a great number of the ladies verandah. I had my breakfast-table " 
ey ti of the palace in their palkees, passed placed in the front verandah, at which - 
4 y by on their way to accompany the As- we were seated when the procession r 
ad samese princess to court; also a party passed. pe 
tie j of troopers, musketeers, spearmen, &c. DEGRADATION OF MINISTERS. te 
aL eh The fronts of all the houses in the August 13. This morning I learnt a“ 
Mae 4 high street, through which the proces- that his wpe | had degraded the pr W 
hiata | sion is to pass, are conaieanted with caam and somba whoonghees, on %* p 
te St Bh verandahs of bamboos and mats, so count of some religious opinions Te e] 
pet } pocoainen oo to form a double roof pecting the candle feast. The pacta “1 b 
it a open towards the streets, ornamented whoonghee has been treated wit wr d 
1 eee with painted borders; and the shops ticular severity; he has been _ d 
Tht : filled with their -best goods, which out of his house, and depriv . “ rn 
A et were to be sold to the princess’s retinue _ the insignia of his high rank. Nast e! 
7 uy ~ at reduced rates. Cannon were planted count of this punishment the gua tl 
= ie at all the cross streets; plaintain trees the palace-gates have been a "Two u 
. 4 and sugar canes planted on each side and astricter discipline ordain cas h 
i eee the street, and the street clean swept. seraghdohs, or poonghee bishop. se 8 
eS | About half-past seven A. M. the proces- ales beet confined in irons '” a 
Pa sion began to pass by. First in order verity, it is supposed, 1s ra : 
| at t were spearmen, then musketeers, then _ by the intrigues of themhee ‘hoong ee's : 
eee Burmhan bramins, then music, then who aspires at the pacaam W rable avd : 
ea | state chattres of a particular construc- place. The pacaam is a vene neral fa- : 
oo tion, then the queen mother’s state respectable old man, and Be fice at fl 
.: ee ar og of beaten gold, then the queen vyourite, having ed the yer since \ 
‘io roe ter in her state palkee, very high whoonghee with reputation ¢ ily of sj 

, os and large; on the platform of the pal- the first accession of the Alam-pra" 
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Alam-praw to the throne. It is true 
he isnow unfit for the station, but his 
age, and his merits, eertainly entitle 
iim to an honourable tranquillity. 

A ROYAL VICTIM. 

August 18. Last night a rich Burm- 
han was beheaded by order of his ma- 
iesty, his body exposed, and his pro- 
perty confiscated. A party of Chinese, 
with presents from a frontier province, 
have arrived, and the sheradoghee, who 
came up the river with me, and was 
sent on an embassy to China in April 
last, has returned with them. It ap- 

ars, or rather, it is said, he was pre- 
vented proceeding by some insurrection 
in China. 

August 20, In the morning I sent ov 
interpreter to make a last effort with 
the attawhoon of the palace, to deliver 
a letter from me to his majesty; but 
both of those he saw_positively refused, 
saying, that they dared not. One of 
them said his majesty’s sword [is too 
sharp; you see a rich man was be- 
headed but yesterday without .com- 
mitting any fault. He then stated his 
case; the unfortunate man had been 
renter of a considerable district, and 
amassed wealth by oppression; com- 
plaints were lodged, he was tried, 
found guilty; muleted, and declared 
incapable of serving his majesty, who 
ordered him to retire from court, and 
never appear before him again. Un- 
fortunately for him his ambition would 
not permit him to 1emain quiet in ob- 
scurity ; his wealth enabled him to find 
patrons, and through them he twice 
petitioned his majesty for permission 
toreside at the capital, and be enrolled 
as oneofhis merchants ; these petitions 
were rejected. He, notwithstanding, 
persevered to a third attempt, and to 
fisure success offered a considerable 


bribe to one of his majesty’s favourite _ 


aughters to present it, which she un- 
lertook. The king, on receiving the 
petition, was extremely enraged, and 
‘xclaimed, I have repeatedly ordered 
this villain not to presume to approach 
he? let him be immediately appre- 
ended and confined. This order was 
sven at four o’clock in the evening, 
_ immediately executed. The man, 
.00 late dreading the effects of his ma- 
*sty’s wrath, immediately began to 
— his wealth among fhe royal fa- 
al Y3; Money and jewels were sent to 
: such as were supposed to have in- 
ase the bribes were received, and 
i on told not to suffer any apprehen- 

> 4Owever, at seven the same 


evening his majesty ordered th 
should be beheaded? and his seapelty 
confiscated. The sentence was imme- 
diately carried into execution, and the 
myrmidons of the palace took posses- 
sion of his property. His body is ex- 
posed above ground, pinned to the 
earth, where it is to rot; the king’s 
doctor cut off the tip of his nose, ears, 
lips, tongue, and fingers, which, with 
some of his blood, is to form a com- 
pound in some medicine of wonderful 
efficacy in ensuring longevity, and pros- 
perity to those who areso happy as to 
obtain a portion of it from his majesty’s 
bounty. This is one of the palace nos- 
trums, of which there are many others 
equally mystic in the preparation, and 
wonderful in the operation ; these his 
majesty cccasionally dispenses to the 
credulous multitude. The fall of a 
rich man proves a source of revenue 
beyond the amount of his immediate 
assets. His books are’ carefully exa- 
mined, and all whose names are there 
entered, whether the account has been 
settled or not, are sued for the full 
amount of the entry, and are obliged 
to pay the demand, without daring to 
demur or question the legality of the 
action; and names are often inserted 
on the occasion.* My cash-keeper is 
among the sufferers on this; his name 
is down for 600 ticals, which he so- 
lemnly declares he paid near two years 
ago; and many other merchants in 
town have been charged in sums pro- 
portioned to their supposed fortunes. 
Exclusive of these mulets, the defunct 
was found possessed of cash to the 
amount of 40,000 ticals; and jewels 
and merchandize amounting toas much 
more. The principal part of this sum 
the king, it is said, has given to his 
favourite grandson. 
A CONSPIRACY DETECIED. — 

September 5. A conspiracy, in which 
the mhee whoonghee and his sons are 
deeply implicated, has just been dis- 
covered by the confession of oue of 
the conspirators: their plan of opera- 
tion was, that when he had marched 
with the army to the hills, about a 
day’s march, he was to makea signal, 
and then the conspirators in the fort, 
&c. were to arm themselves and fol- 
lowers from his magazine, and set fire 


ity i i This 

to the city in various sag | 
signal for him to return 
was to bea sig hag wy 


and complete the business. 


—— 





* Something analogous to extents in aid 


in the revenue laws of England, sail 
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fession was immediately communicated 


to his majesty, who gave orders for the 


mhee whoonghee’s being seized and his 
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&c. hence, therefore, his matoc’ 
eas Majesty's 
tiality 3 he wasa necessary a par 
despotic government; h " 
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i oe searched. ‘The arms were found low origin, perhaps, were pone a , 
u ported, and the same confession asa security for his fidelity: }; dj 
d | extorted from several others of the pendence resting solely on Sond “ ; 
: q conspirators; among the rest was my rotection, who made him the stalkinr 6 
age sk acquaintance the young chobwa and his sue to screen him from the odj a ( 
7 companion. When the mhee whoon- occasional severity, or other un = 

hee ghee was brought before his majesty measures; and opposed him a C 
and confronted by his sons, he con-  terpoise to the power and ambition o “ 
fessed his having erred in amassing his children. Whoever searches rs m 
such a quantity of arms without ac- annals of tyranny will find that a poli i 
a | quainting his majesty, but professed of this kind js always among ru a 
oe ha ie they were intended to be used only wretched shifts of despots ; and, it is ¢ 
nH Resi against his enemies, and denied every more than probable, that the avowed t 
hi OM other part of the accusation. It is said he enmity of the royal family, especially n 


was severely tortured by ligatures on 
his limbs, and beating him over the 
oad breast, joints, shins, and back, with a 
bar of iron, but without effect; and 
that he was afterwards loaded with 


of the heir-apparent, will secure bis 
impunity, if not occasion his reinstate. 
ment. In the evening I went toexa 
mine if my boats were ready, and found 
them sufficiently so, to admit of em- 





















his favourite children, lawless people, under circ 


totally 


ae irons, and confined in the palace barking the remainder of my baggage. a 
1 Be son. His sons also were subjected to J mean, however, to suspend my pr. s 
the same treatment, and every sus- parations a day or two, to see what vill i 
mu) pected person apprehended and con- be the effect of this revolution, esp- C 
a et fined in various prisons. ‘The enga’s cially as it is confidently said that the a 
4 eens whoon has been appointed generalissi- mayhoon will be here in a day or two; t 
REE § mo, and taken command of the new although, I must confess, I have but t 
ibe a: a levies, &c. small Theses of success. The mbee I 
a 4 +} September 6. Yesterday being full whoonghee wascertainly my ostensible I 
ee 8 moon, and held holy by the Burmhans, enemy, but I doubt much whether he ! 
LH ae prevented any thing heing done in was not secretly encouraged by the t 
Bat Be a i if the affair of the conspirators, except master-hand. I have heard, that when 0 
rat Aa : | precautions against surprise or riots. the news of my arrival was first re f 
vit te Horsemen patroled the streets at night, ported to his majesty by the mayhoon, ‘ 
ih Bee and the inhabitants kept quiet within he called a council of his principal ofi- . 
May ahs their houses, trembling for the conse- cers, who were # unanimous I their 
aiega 4 | quences ; so that after dark the city opinion that an alliance with the Eng- 
% a3 was asstill as a desert. 1 also thought lish would tend to his majesty’s honour : 
» ia 4 | it necessary to bring my guard and and advantage, except the _mhee 
Ae oe ie servants into my house, and shut the whoonghee; who was uniformly 1 op 
a ee a | doors at night. This day, however, position, until after his public _ 
yee ae it was expected that the prisoners would views with me at Mheghoon, where! 
*; ate . be executed ; I, therefore, sent my in- appears my conduct pleased ode 
Ser ds terpreter into the fort to collect intel- much, that on his joining his majesty : 
Af Ae ligence. On his return he informed Keounmeoun, he was as loud in a 
Py ep ge me that his majesty had grahted the praise. In consequence, his = % af ‘ 
Ae Rhee mhee whoonghee and his party their took an opportunity, in full eo 
ae lives, at the intercession of the queen reproaching him for his tere Rat 
ae] mother ; that his irons had been taken sneeringly adding, I suppose !¢ or 
BH off, but that he was still in confine- dent has fee’d you well for aero | 
+ ment. sion. Piqued at the severity 0 ie ‘ 
The mhee whoongee, from whatever proof, he has ever since secre er the 
cause, was entrusted with more power my enemy, and availed himse™ © , 
than any other man in the empire; his first plausible pretence of oe ex 
will was law without appeal; he was posing me openly, and this? and, % | 
generally detested, and as much feared ; rienced in all its bitterness, op BY ‘ 
bd clownish and brutal in his manners, it has been totally undeserv firm this ) 
and Sepraved in his appetites; not re- part, it certainly tends to co distress | 
fe markable for talents of any kind, ex- report. My situation 1s truly alts of 8 : 
4 cept those of abjectly cringing to his ing, exposed to the brutal ins | 

+, majesty, and 
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tytally unprovided for, destitute of the 
encouragement and appropriate instruc- 
tions from my employers, 18,000 ru- 
es in advance for the service, with- 
out the authority or certainty of reim- 
hursement, and almost destitute of hope 
of success, the consciousness of having 
deserved it is my only support, 
September 17. About two P.M. I re- 
ceived a letter from the mayhoon, in 
which he acknowledges the receipt of 
mine. Complains that the articles in 
it ate too long for present consideration 
and advises me to go to the tloote, re- 
ceive thecommission which his majes- 
ty has been graciously pleased to grant 
me, take the oath of allegiance, and 
roto Rangoon; adding, that when I 
had remaine! there for some time, I 
might return to Amarapoorah, when 
his majesty would take into his royat 
consideration any further request I 
night have to make. To this I an- 
swered in polite and mild terms, that 
{lamented it was not in my power to 
comply with his excellency’s request, 
and therefore had only to beg of him, 
toobtain his majesty’s permission for 
my proceeding to Rangoon, and to quit 
hisdominions. I understand that the 
mayhoon has been consulting with the 
Enga Tekaing all day; and suppose 
this letter is merely an effort of his 
own to gain time, or shift the barden 
from his own mind; which I am sure 
ust be to him a very perplexing one, 
as by this time I have pretty well con- 
vinced him of the impolicy of the 
Burmhan court; and made him feel 
for their shameful conduct towards me : 
at the sama time the impracticability 
of hiscountryman’s temper is such as 
fo make him despair of working a 
change for the better. Great allow- 
ances are to be made for these people, 


and ne one can be more_willing or 


teady than { am to make them, but 
= has taught me, that to re- 
ede in the least, would only tend to 
provoke them to further acts of auda- 
city. I believe it may be laid down as 
*general maxim in eur commerce with 
mankind, that he who attempts to rule 
or persuade by the milder virtues alone, 
will experience little else than disap- 
Pointment and mortification : but where 
authority and firmness are added there- 
a *pposition will be less frequent, be- 
use it must be less successful. Let 
me extend these reflections a little fur- 
— love and fear are said to be the 
tongest passions that influence the 
man mind: Some politicians, Ma- 
ONTHLY Maa, No, 363. 





chiavelli in particular, ‘ascribe the 
greatest power to the latter; but in 
truth, when uncombined they are both 
{ransient and uncertain; when united, 
permanent; for we love nothing so 
much as that which we fear to lose ; nur 
truly fear any thing, but what we at 
the same time revere and esteem; or 
or in other words, fear is the best stimu- 
lative to love, and love or reverence 
the best support of fear. What is true 
of the individual, holds equally in re- 
gard to the species or any portion of it. 
No treaty or compact therefore can be 
permanent which has not these prin- 
ciples united for its basis. J confess 
myself but a novice in the diplomatic 
art, immersed unexpectedly in the 
ocean of intrigue, without light or 
guide, but what I can derive from the 
glimmerings of my own reflection and 
judgment, being unhappily debarred 
communication with these from whose 
better judgment J could receive instruc- 
tion and advice; if, therefore, I am un- 
happily betrayed into error, | humbly 
trust ny employers will judge me with 
teadernesss and forgive the fault for 
the sake of the intention, which has 
been, at every risk, to advance their 
particular interests, and promote the 
general good. 
THE BURMHAN ARMY. 
September 22. In the morning Mr. 
Keys attended the enga’s whoon, the 
present generalissimo, by appointment, 
to visit the Burmhan camp, situated on 
a pleasant plain about three miles 
E.N.E. from the fort. He found the 
men hutted in an irregular manner, 
and scattered over the plain. Ashe 
did not see them drawn up, he could 
not judge of théir arms or numbers, 
but he saw several muskets among 
them, spears, shields and swords; and 
guesses, that they do not exceed 10,000 
men ; the general said 20,000, but you 
deal liberally with a Burmhan when 
you give him credit for one half of what 
he says. Attached to this camp he also 
saw a bazar, very well stored with pro- 
visions, and various articles of trafic 
for the supplypof the recruits ; this, he 
was told, was to attend them on their 
expedition. The general pointed out 
the ronte they were {o take to Jamal, 
over the eastern range of mountains, 
and when asked how they transported 
their artillery over them, he said, the 
pieces.they took on such —. 
were very light, carrying a half-poun 
or pound ball at the most. He was 
Mr. Keys, and re 
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the yongdho as he had his boots on, 
and no one was permitted to enter any 
of his majesty’s courts with their feet 
covered. The yongdho, vulgarly cal- 
led rondye or rhoné, is a tribunal, and 
literally means, in the Burmhan lan- 
guage, the place of truth; the one 
erected in camp is for the trial of mili- 
tary offences, to examine the musters 
of the levies, and receive petitions from 
those who wish to commute their per- 
sonal service by a fine. These fines 
are one of the sources of Burmhan 
revenue; and to afford a pretence for 
raising them, is in general one of the 
causes for the annual expeditions his 
majesty sets on foot. Thus does the 
avarice and mistaken policy of the des- 
pot lead him to the most pernicious 
means of swelling his coffers. 
ILL SUCCESS OF THE MISSION. 

September 24, Several of the natives 
having lately thrown stones into my 
verandah at night, and at my people 
when at the front door, I sent to the 
mayhoon, to request he would station 
two peons at my house to protect my 
people from insults; he excused him- 
self by saying. his people were stran- 
gers, and had no regular authority 
here; he therefore recommended my 
applying to the enga’s whoon, who sent 
ine two men at night. 

October 4. As | saw no probability 
of any change in the sentiments of go- 
vernment, as the English traders had 
been repeatedly insulted and robbed 
without the possibility of precuring 
redress, and I had no prospect of sell- 
ing their goods, J therefore judged it 
expedient that they should proceed 
down the river under my protection ; 
and having first einaiiak with them, 
and finding their wishes correspond 
with my opinion, I gave them written 
directions to apply to the mew whoon 
for apermit to leave Amarapooralh, and to 
hold themselves in readiness to proceed 
with me down the river the 7th instant. 
In consequence they waited on-the mew 
whoon at five P.M., and requested the 
permit according to my directions. He 
appeared a good deal surprised, and 
wpe for about ten minutes; when 

e said, I wonder the Resident will 
not wait a few days for me, when we 
—— all go down comfortably to- 
gether, 

VISIT TO THE MINISTER. 

October 11. About one o'clock the 
elephants with a nakan sandoghan and 
sheradoghee, came down to conduct me 
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gretted that he could not take him into 


to the Enga Tekaing’s. . 
nessing the horace, ind takin ays 
the presents, detained us till half . 
two o’clock, when we set off, There 
sents I had prepared for the Dinca 
a phaéton, Europe built, and harness 
a one pole tent, a three-barrel hand 
organ, a fowling-piece in a mahogany 
ease, with tackle complete, a dress of 
superfine red and blue cloth, a ditto of 
superfine white ditto, a ditto of searle, 
ditto, one piece of gold and silver 
wrought namsook, one ditto fine mus. 
lin, one ditto middling, two ditto of 
eachedas, two canisters of glazed gun- 
powder, one decanter of coloured con- 
fits, one multiplying glass, three bot. 
tles of otta, and essences ina glass cup, 
and two goulaubashes of rose-water, 
About three, we got to the enga’s 
whoon’s house, which is close at the 
gate of the prince’s palace, He came 
to the door and requested me to alight 
to give time for preparation within; at 
his earnest request and promise to re. 
turn my visit, 1 had previously con- 
senfed to this. . When I alighted from 
my eleplant he received me at the 
head of his stairs, conducted me to an 
inner apartment, and would. hardly 
permit me to take off my shoesat the 
door, which however I persisted in 
doing, as I wished to convince them 
that 1 had no objection to cowply with 
any reasonable prejudice: he had a 
shabby couch with ce rpets spread on it 
for himself and me to sit on, and car: 
pets on the floor for the rest. Heap 
peared to me, a hale man of about 
sixty, but Iam told he is seventy-two 
years of age: the cast of his features 
is different from that of Burmhans, he 
being of Pegue extraction ; his cour 
tenance is sedate, but not impressivé 
rather mean than otherwises in st@- 
(ure he is about five feet seven, a0 ' 
aspare habit.. After the usual — 
ments, we conversed of the differen 
modes of warfare practised by _, 
spective uations ; a subject, he — 
enough observed, he suppose a 
best like to talk of, being, a8 We 
himself, a soldier. 
The Burmhans pique themselves 0” 
and he inquired whether we 
stratagem, and he iq tioned 
used stratagems in war? I men added, 
two or three common ones, but ~ 
that the art of war chiefly aos, 
stratagems in outwitting your . 
or circumventing his designs; ually 
eeu? -ere contin 
generals cf abilities W ‘isin old 
inventing new ones, OF prac ey hi 
ones in a new manner: [0 assented: 
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assented, and mentioned some of their 
stratagems, which chiefly consisted in 
well-laid ambuscades, &c. - He then 
observed, that the English had a great 
many sepoys ; 1 toldhim we found that 
the cheapest and best mode of preserv- 
ing peace was, by convincing our neigh- 
bours that we were always prepared for 
war; but added, by way of softening 
the observation, that the Burmhans 
were a nation of warriors. Inthis he 
corrected me, saying, ** That only par- 
ticular classes amongst them went to 
war. some by prescriptive occupation 
continued such from father to son, but, 
in general, only the peor; all those 
who paid a direct revenue to the king 
being exempted on certain conditions. 
But,’ says he, “ our merchants like to 
go fo wars; our armies are half com- 
posed of men who join war and trafic 
together, carrying a pack of goods as 
well as their arms with them.’ These 
must be staunch soldiers if pushed, 
thought I, but said nothing to diminish 
the good opinion he evidently enter- 
fained of the sagacity of their own 
arrangements. He new requested me 
totake a dish of tea; and when that 
was done, we proceeded together to the 
palace, he watking by my side, and the 
presents pore pes. us. At the gate he 
requested that the majority of my re- 
finue would stop, and that the mer- 
chants might take off their shoes; to 
which I assented. We then walked 
across the palace-yard, (about 100 
yards) to the steps leading to the hall 
of audience. About two yards from the 
steps he put off his sandals, and at the 
first step Land Mr. Keys took off our 
shoes,and followed him to the audience- 
hall. aroom about fifty feet by fourteen, 
in the centre nave, with two aisles 
of the same length and breadth; and 
Without them an open veranda or plat- 
form, guarded bya slight- balustrade, 
the roof of the building supported by 
clumsy, naked, and unornamented pil- 
lars of wood, and at the upper, or 
Closed end, which joined the body of 
the palace, was placed a couch-bedstead, 
gilt, With velvet-covered mattrass, and 
cushions, trimmed with gold-lace; the 
floor covered about it with some mat 
Chinese carpets, and immediately over 
it, near the roof, a small canopy of 
while cotton“eloth, with a vallance of 
“pen work about one foot deep, and sus- 
pended by lines from the four corners, 
made fast to as many of the pillars. A 
Clean mat, bordered with red cotton 
cloth, was placed for us in the right- 
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hand aisle, but as the row of pillars in- 
tervening would have deprived us of 
a full view of his highness, I pointed 
out the inconvenience to the whoon, who 
then had it placed in the centre room 
immediately fronting the throne; and 
about thirty feet distant from it. The 
other gentlemen, servants, &c. in our 
rear, Baba Shein, who had obtruded 
himself on the occasion, on our right, 
and Mr. Moncourtuse on our left; the 
presents were arrange‘ in front. . The 
enga’s whcon, sat between the left-hand 
row of pillars, and the officers, &c. of 
his highness’s court, dressed in white 
jammas, in the left and right hand 
aisles. We were seated about fifteen 
minutes before his highness appeared. 
He came from a door of communica- 
tion with his palace a little to the right, 
and in the rear of the audience-room. 
He was dressed in a jamma of gold- 
flowered muslin, aliandkerchief or fil- 
let of the same round his head, a hand- 
some silk lunghee of the country manu- 
facture, wrought with gold, diamond 
ear-ornaments, and a Burmhan sword, 
hilt and scabbard, plated with gold, in 
his hand. Heascended his throne by 
steps placed towards the front of it, and 
seated himself in the Burmhan style. 
He appeared to me about five feet five 
inches in height, rather inclined to cor- 
pulence ; deep brown complexion, as 
the Burmhans in general are; of an 
animated cheerful countenance; and, 
as I should guess, about six or seven and 
thirty years of age. He fixed his eyes 
very steadfastly on us, without speak- 
ing. fer a quarter of an hour. He then 
asked which was the Resident? After 
some further pause, he desired I might 
be asked to partake of some refresh- 

ments; and tea, sweetmeats, and betel 

were immediately served. His high- 

ness spoke to us through the whoon, 
and while we were partaking of the tea, 
&c., he asked several questions respect- 

ing the relative force of the French and 
English nations; said, he had heard 
that the French were most powerful 
by land, and the En lish by sea; asked 
whether five English ships could beat 
ten French ? whether France contained 
more inhabitants than England? all 
which I faithfully and im artially an- 
swered. He then observ ,if the Eng- 
lish were more powerful by sea, why 
were their ships afraid to come to Ran- 
goon as formerly ? or why did we es 
mit them to take the Burmhan ships 

I told him, it was as impossible for us 
to protect all our Ce n¢ 
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privateers and marauders, as it was for 
the best regulated government to pre- 
vent theft. That as to their taking the 
Burmhan ships, it was an act of piracy 
occasioned by the unsettled state of 
their government ; but here my inter- 
preter, Moncourtuse, endeavoured to 
screen the French, in whose interest 
he is, and I had no opportunity of recti- 
fying his assertions at the time, but 
shall not fail to set the business ina 
true light the first favourable occasion 
that occurs. After the tea, &c. were 
removed, his highness very obligingly 
desired 1 might be asked if I had any 
thing to say. I immediately briefly 
detailed to him, in moderate terms, the 
whole of my proceedings, and the un- 
justifiable treatment 1 had experienced 
from the mliee whoonghee, and mew 
whoon; and entreate! his patronage 
and interference in my favour. 

At night I entertained the multitude 
with dancers and tumblers on the 
strand. I forgot to mention in its pro- 
per place, that while we were at the 
enga’s whoon's house, a messenger he 
had sent to call the mew whoon, re- 
turned with an apology to him and me 
for not attending, as he was busy with 
his majesty in ‘alchymical pursuits. 

THE QUEEN MOTHER, 

October 14. In the morning early I 
sent Mr. Rowland, my _ interpreter, 
with some presents for the queen me- 
ther, the first and second queen, and 
king’s grandson; also to the akedho 
or whoon, to the second queen, who had 
been instrumental in procuring my in- 
terview with the Enga Tekaing. He 
saw the queen mother, as she is called, 
being the mother of the king’s first wife, 
and sister to the famous Alam Praw, 
the founder of the present dynasty. 
She received him, and frankly asked 
him how she could serve me? He told 
her briefly the situation of my affairs, 
and that J} only waited to have my me- 
morials presented and answered. * Are 
you sure,” said she “that is all he 
wants? J have been told, he wants the 
island of Negran.” He assured her 
that was one among the number of 
falsehoods circulated against me, that 
the English sought for no power or do- 
minion in this country; that I only re- 
| to be treated with the respect 

ue to the Governor-General, whom I 
represented, and to have power to pro- 
tect English mercliants trading to his 
majesty’s dominions. ** Well,’’ replied 
she, “I will undertake to do his busi- 
ness ; 1 don't care for the Enga Tekaing 


or any ef then, and can s 
timents to the king,” She thea 
one of her servants to go ; ered 
to the mheewh Bo nmediately 
0 the mhee whoonghee and mew whoo, 
and direct them to present my me ' 
rials to his majesty as the next oe 
ing, and she would go herself to the pa. 
lace in the morning and support 
suit; and pointed out to him one of 
the people that she would send to call 
him when she wanted him, He could 
not see the qneen’s or King’s grandson 
this day, as it was necessary that pre- 
vious permission should be obtained 
for his going into the palaee, 
October 16. In the morning the 
queen-mother sent for my interpreter, 
When he waited on her she informed 
him that she had staid with the kip 
tilleleven o’clock last night, but hi 
not been able to effect any thing in my 
favour; that the enemies of the Eng- 
lish had poisoned his mind with reports 
to our prejudice, and induced him to 
believe we wanted to take his country 
from him; that the mbee whoonghee, 
the mew whoon, and the Malabar sha- 
bunder, were, in particular, the per- 
sons who opposed me, and had ob- 
tained such an ascendancy that it was 
in vain to contend further. She, 
therefore, advised me to give myself 
no further trouble ; for if she could nos 
succeed with her son in my favour no 
one could. The eandour of this good 
old lady pleased me extremely ; forshe 
is the first person who has spoken truth 
to me since I have been in the Burn- 
han dominions. She accepted the pice 
of fine muslin I had sent, and penne 
me many thanks, saying, she wou 
make a dress of it for going to the 
goda, and always pray for me. “ 
added, that she was quite ashamed to 
receive so many things from me + 
not do any thing -in return; but | 
her son had desired her not totakeaDy 
memorials or letters from me; i) 
therefore, could do no more 2 
business. 
RETURN OF THE MISSION. 
At two P. M. we left our — “4 
posite Amarapoorali ; five — lish 
d one boat with the bng'™ 
party, an Mr. Lane: 
merchants, Mr. Reeves and Mr. 
also a small boat with a 
trader. At one M. * es ‘= 
Cheghain. In the eve . 
theonab a part of the town to 
south point of the ridge of tong the 
commence here, and extend _ a 
western bank of the river, ory little 


eoun wit ae 
far as Keoun M ‘aterruption- 
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intertuption. ‘The sumuanits of all the 

ks to the southward are crowned 
with Burmhan pagodas, and other re- 
ligious buildings: most of them have 
fights of steps leading to them; the 
whole of bad burnt bricks plastered 
over. Upon near inspection they are 
rather paltry, and from the badness of 
the materials promising no long dura- 
tion. We climbed up to one of them, 
and from it commanded a very exten- 


sive view of the adjoining country, 


which appeared pleasant and fertile, 
but mostly woody and uncultivated ; 
the banks of the river were higher than 
the plains adjoining, as is usual in 
countries subject to inundation. These 
latter were, in many parts, still under 
water, although the river does not ap- 
pear to me more than five or six feet 
above its ordinary level in the dry 
months. Amarapoorah from hence 
makes but a mean appearance; its 
golden spires might be mistaken for 
chimney-tops, or glass-blowers’ fur- 
naces, and a nearer approach will not 
tend to raise in the minds of its be- 
holders any ideas of magnificence, 
comfort, or industry. 
AVA. , 

Ava seems buried in its ruins; fifteen 
ears ago the metropolis of the empire, 
it is now totally depopulated, and over- 
iy with weeds or mouldering in 
eaps of rubbish. Two or three pagodas 
alone point out to the enquirer’s eye 
ils site, which is surrounded by a 
small creek, and appears to mea better 
situation fora city than that now occu- 
pied by Amarapoorah. Cheghain seems 
also to be going fast to decay ; except- 
ing the religious buildings, you see none 
but mean straggling houses, and but a 
very scanty population. It is princi- 
pally supported by the cotton trade to 
China, of which it is one of the greatest 
shipping ports; also by making Chu- 
nam, the south end of the ridge being 
very good lime-stone; the cheapness of 
this material seems to be one cause of 
the religious rage for building pago- 
das here, of which you see new ones 
rising in every direction. I know of 
no particular sanctity annexed to the 
Place, except that on a rocky point 
Projecting from the opposite shore, now 
covered with religious buildings; they 
‘ay, that Godomah descended from 
leaven, when he transmigrated into 
the body of acock, and picked golden 
grains from the sands. 

PEGAAM. 
October 22, We proceeded at half- 
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past five A.M. and at eight passed the 
new city of Gucayne ; a number of 
merchant-boats were laying there. At 
ten A.M. we stopped at the ancient city 
of Pegaam, or Pokghong, and went on 
shore to view the ruins of this ancient 
city. I climbed to the top of an old 
pagoda, by several flights of narrow 
rulous stairs. The two lower stories 
-have a flight in each angle, arched over 
and steep. The first, about a yard 
broad, and in height from the steps to 
the top of the arch about five feet, end- 
ing in a small turret placed over the 
angle, and from the dour of which only 
they receive light. The height of the 
whole of the first flight and story is 
about forty feet. The height of the 
second nearly the same, but the arch 
lower, an: passages narrower; the rest 
of the steps are on the outside, leading 
to the top of three other stories, from 
whence the dome rises. The first two 
Stories are surrounded by a Gothic 
arched gallery, along which are ar- 
ranged various images of their deities. 
The building itself is quadrangular, 
each face fronting the four cardinal 
points of the compass; witl a project- 
ing portico, and corresponding niches 
within, wherein is placed on a throne or 
altar a colossal gilt figure of Godomah. 
The principal figure seems uniformly 
to be placed to the east, where there is 
the greatest projection for the shelter of 
those who come to pay their devotions. 

From the top of this pagoda I com- 
manded a full view of the remains of 
the city and adjacent country, which, 
as far as the eye can reach on the eastern 
side of the river, is rugged downs; 
sterile, uncultivated, and covered with 
scrubby bushes, &c. To the south- 
east, about three miles inland, a rugged 
ridge of hills rise abruptly from the 
common level of the country, and ex- 
tend about five or six miles north and 
south. The ruins of the pagodas ex- 
tend about four or five miles along the 
banks of the river, and inland about 
one mile and a half. 

I counted to the south of me fifty 5 
and to the northward there might b 
seventy more distinguishable, of vari- 

ous forms and sizes; but numberless 
others have sunk into indistinguishable 
masses of rubbish, overgrown with 
weeds; and the plain is every where 
covered with fragmeuts of their ma- 
terials. Immediately above the bank, 
where my boat lay, is a part of the wer 
of the western curtain of the fort; an 


ter of a mile to the east- 
about a quarter 0 iow 
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ward, parallel to it, I passed through a 
breach in the eastern curtain, and think 
I saw the north angle bastion, about 
700 yards from me. It is probable, 
therefore, that the fort was not larger 
than the present one at Amarapoorah ; 
or they may have fixed dimensions for 
their imperial forts. The wall is com- 
posed of small bricks and mud, about 
fourteen cubits thick; and has the 
remains of a dry fosse without. I 
sketched the figure of one of the most 
perfect and the largest I saw. My view 
is of the west front, which measures at 
the base about 183 feet, and, as nearly 
as I can judge by my eye, is about 200 
feet in height. Its interior is similar 
to one I have described, but in better 
preservation. It is built of bricks of 
two dimensions, the largest, which are 
used in the body of the building, are 
seventeen inches long, eight and a half 
broad, and three and a half thick. 
The least are fourteen and a half long, 
seven and five-eighths broad, and one 
and a half thick. They are well burnt, 
and joined together with great skill 
and nicety. Their surface and edges 
being ground, perfectly correspond, and 
lie so close as that not the least cement 
can be seen between them; if any was 
used it must be a very fine gluten. As 
far as relates to the exterior surface of 
the body of the building, the masonry 
is the best I have ever seen, but I doubt 
much whether this holds good through- 
out; perhaps it is only observed in the 
cannon revetements. Tie whole build- 
ing has been plastered over in the usual 
manner, and it is where this plaster 
has scaled off that the workmanship is 
to be observed. 

A little further to the eastward, with- 
out the walls of the fort, is another 
about the size of the one I sketched, 
but somewhat different in form. It 
has been repaired and beautified by the 
present Prince of Pagaan, and is de- 
serving of more a(tention than my time 
or circumstances would permit me to 
bestow on it. It is also quadrangular, 
but its porticos project further, and the 
Spire is loftier, and it has two vaulted 
galleries surrounding it, in the walls of 
which are numerous niches filled with 
various images of their deities. Inthe 
four principal centre niches are four 
erect colossal gilt images of Godomah, 
about twenty-five feet in height, stand- 
ing on the lotos flower. It is remark- 
able that these have all crisped hair ! 

The Poonghees deny that they have 
any affinity with Caffres, but say that 
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when Godomah assu , 
habit he cut off his hair ital 
leaving it rugged or furrowed en 
features of a genuine Burmhan have. 
good deal of the Caffre cast The 
principal niches forma kind of sdittes 
sanctorum, and are railed of ben 
prevent the too near approach of the 
multitude. Over each figure is 6, 
pended a chattre of dominion, In th 
vestibule of the western front isa la ' 
stone with the prints of the feet of i 
domah. These are only representa. 
lions of those sacred impressions which 
he has left in various parts of the earth 
particularly in the Burmhan dominios, 
The following are the rough dimensions 
which I took of the building, to forma 
ground-plan from :—The outer wall of 
the portico fourteen feet thick, breadth 
of the passage ten feet. Portico or ves. 
tibule, length forty feet, breadth twen. 
ty-one, height thirty-five, passage of 
ditto to first cloister or gallery fourteen 
feet length, breadth ten feet. First 
gallery greatest length 145 feet, breadth 
eighty-six, passage thence to the inner 
gallery fourteen feet, breadth ten feet; 
inner gallery greatest length 101 feet 
ten inches, breadth eight feet six inches. 
Nich for the idol, breadth twenty feet, 
depth seventeen feet, height thirty-five 
or forty feet. The partition wall be- 
tween the two galleries, and the outer 
wall also, had several small arehes for 
the passage of air and light at different 
heights. To get to the second story tt 
was necessary to creep along a cornice, 
about fourteen feet above the pavemen|, 
and only sixteen inches broad; a tis 
which neither our devotion or curiosity 
could tempt us to encounter. I have 
only to add that the avenues tothe 
inner cloister had great folding 
gates; but the only precautions @ 
are seemingly intended to keep outcat 
tle. Weare permitted to traverse _ 
examine every thing without moles 
tion; a few persons, who, ai ae 
were slaves to the pagoda, attending : 
out of curiosity. However, to recom 
cile them to our measuring, &.’ “ 
them we had nothing of the kind +n 
country, and if I was not Par ath ae. 
writing down the a breal o that 
the people there woulc not believ br] 
there was such a building ™ a, 
In the two galleries of the lowe ages 
I think there are at least 2,000 fir ‘lt 
in the niches, of stone and W . Fe 
the carving tolerable; ané™ oi, 
he outside of 
compartments on the f grees 
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yarnished pottery, and also on the frieze 
of thecornice. — 

The prince of Pagaam has a house 
here; or, as it is called in the language 
of the country, a palace, surrounded 
by a mat enclosure; but we were not 
permitted to examine it. Near the 
river are a number of betel gardens, 
covered over as in Hindostan, and ap- 
parently diligently kept. They are 
watered by paeotes, as used on the Co- 
romandel coast; but the lever is 
wrought by the men at the bucket, 
after the Chinese fashion. There are 
but few inhabitants here, and those ap- 
parently in indigent circumstances ; 
the trade of this place having been 
transferred with ‘its population to Gu- 
caym, adjoining it to the northward, 
where the principal manufacture of 
lacquered ware is carried on. Near it 
also isa famous pagoda, built by one 
of the ancient kings of Pegaam, and 
lately repaired and gilt by private do- 
nations of the devout. 

, CHANBEW-MEW. 

October 24. At seven A.M. we passed 
Chanbew-mew, or the city of the White 
Elephant. The river having thrown 
upa large sand flat before it, its trade 
is carried on in temporary huts, erected 
on the beach in the dry season; as re- 
marked going up, several merchant- 
hoats lying there. On the eastern shore 
also is a considerable town, a little to 
the southward of which are rugged 
downs, which extend all the way as far 
as the Chokey and town of Mumboo. 
There is a considerable flat on the 
western side the river Croad, and 
numbers of uncultivated islands mid 
channel. At one P.M. we passed the 
upper town of Hananghong; at three 
P.M. my Bengal washerman departed 
this life. His complaint was an in- 
fammation of the spleen and worms, 


of long standing before he-teft Bengal; 


besides, he was so irregular and obsti- 
nate, that all Mr. Key’s endeavours 
were in vain, although every attention 
our circumstances would permit was 
afforded him, At four P.M. made fast 
at Wamachote on the eastern bank, 
and buried him. Wamachote is fa- 
mous in legendary lore, as being the 
place where a hog waded the river, of 
such @ monstrous size that he passed 
Without wetting his belly. There are 
a few miserable huts ; the country in- 
and arid, sterile, rugged downs. At 
ume P.M. we were alarmed by some 
War-boats passing up, who approached 
ws in a mischievous manner, and would 






not answer when challenged. The 
place also being noted as the resort of 
vagabonds, and the banks overhanging 
so as to give any shore assailants too 
much advantage over us; we, therefore, 
crossed the river and made fast ty a 
sandy island mid channel. 
PRINCE OF PRONE, 

October 27. We proceeded at five 
A.M. with a number of small boats of 
the mew whoon’s suite in company ; 
the land, on both sides, alternately 
hills and small flats near the river ; 
inland, I am told, there are considera- 
ble flats and valleys under culture, and 
well inhabited. At nine A.M. we passed 
the town and chokey of Palo, on the 
east bank, belonging to the Prince of 
Prone, and where his jaghire or terri- 
tory begins. A little further down on 
the west bank we passed the town and 
chokey of Patoi, belonging to one of the 
queens. The new whoon’s phzeun 
came in sight, surrounded by a great 
fleet of merchant-boats under his con- 
voy; a privilege he assumes whenever 
he goes up or down the river, and from 
which he and his, derive a considerable 
profit at the expense of the chokeys. 
About ten A.M. he passed us in all the 
pomp of savage state; exalted in his 
own ideas, probably, in proportion as 
he saw usdegraded. He, in a commo- 
dious phzeun, rowed by 100 men, and 
humble me in a blatchong-boat paddled 
by six or seven; his lady deigned to 
look at us, but he did not appear. At 
eleven A.M. we passed the town of Com- 
ma; the great route to Bengal by Arra- 
kan goes through it; the distance, I 
am told, to Arrakan is seventy miles. 
At noon, saw hills on both sides down 
to the water’s edge, clothed with wood 
in fuil verdure, so as to appear cheerful 
and picturesque. The river from a 
half to three-quarters of a mile broad, 
the current gentle, and water smooth. 
The banks are, in general, tolerably 
stocked with game, deer, hare, par- 
tridge, quail, snipe, and jungle fowl ; 
so that with proper accommodations, 
and on good terms. with government, 7 
voyage on this river at this season woulc 
be pleasant, indeed superior to one on 
the Ganges, or any other river I ras 
At four P.M. we passed the city : 
Prone, or Paai-Mew, once the capita 
of the Burmhan dominions, and oe a 
place of considerable trade and popu - 
tion. ‘Timber is to be had here, aa eap 
and in plenty ; and iron, the pr , 500 
of mines in its vicinity. Ships 3 4 
tons have been built here, ani t ye 
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now one on the stocks of about 300 tons 
burthen. Here is also a considerable 
inanufacture of paper, anid various 
articles made of it, as chattres and 
black bovks. The adjacent country is 
also very fertile in grain, and the air 
said to be more salubrious than any 
other pari of the Burmhan dominions. 
THE VOYAGE CONTINUED. 

October 28. Proceeded at five A.M. 
About five miles below Prone, anda 
little above Patoun is an island covered 
with trees towards the western shore : 
a considerable flat also lies on the west 
side, backed by high mountains, East 
bank flat near the river about one mile, 
and backed by rugged hills, which ex- 
tend four or five miles below Prone, 
and then recede to the eastward, with 
banks well inhabited and cultivated. 
At nine we passed the town of Patoun, 
a place of considerable note, and the 
residence of the mewdaghee, whose 
jurisdiction, 1 am informed, extends 
along the western bank as far down as 
Meaoun. Mr. Reeves went on shore at 
Patoun to see the mewdaghee’s son, 
who had given him an invitation when 
at Amarapoorah. He received him 
very kindly, and his father invited him 
to come and reside there to build ships, 
promising him every support. Shinban 
— are bought there at two and a 
alf ticals, five per cent. silver, per 
pair. Themew-daghee was very busy 
collecting men and arms for the Siam 
expedition. I counted twenty-one new 
boats lying along the bank near Pa- 
toun. igh mountains six or seven 
milesinland ; the river about one mile 
and a half broad, but encumbered with 
several large reedy is!ands. We now 
passed down to the eastward of the large 
islands, that lay opposite the town of 
Pohunghee, which is situated in the 
beautiful valley on the western shore ; 
and noticed as a favourable place for 
ship-building, in my passage up the 
river. At one P.M. we passed Yong- 
jerry, a long straggling town on the 
east bank, several boats were lying at 
it; there also passed several war-boats 
bound up. At half-past three P.M. 
passed Trough-Mou, where ends the 
Prince of Prone’s jurisdiction, and 
commences that of the mew whoon’s of 
Hunzawuddy ; which latter continues 
to the sea shore on the east side. He 

has also jurisdiction over the count 
on the west bank and Meaoun to Bas- 
<n river, where commences the Prince 
pty jo country. To the south- 
rone the trees are of a much 








larger size than above, and ey th; 
indicates a greater fertility of soil. Py. 
merly the whole «: the country sout! 
ward of Prone was inhabited by Pe 
guers or, as called by the Burmbans 
Tulliens ; but their conquerorsare fast 
encroaching on them, so that now mos 
of the inhabitants in the Villages along 
shore, are Burmhans ; the poor Peguers 
retiring out of the country. or ‘into the 
jungles. The country, although ap. 
parently flat viewed from the river, 
yet is considerably elevated. inland: 
and the soil is gravel and loam in the 
rising grounds; the country gets more 
level. however, as we advance to the 
southward. At half-past five P.M. we 
made fast under 9 steep bank at the 
upper end of the town of Meaoun;a 
straggling place about a mile and a half 
long, the houses wretched, and sur- 
rounded, like ail the Burmhan towns, 
with filth and weeds. The soil very 
rich ; inland are extensive paddy fields, 
the grain just in ear, About seven 
P.M. some unlucky wag thonght pro- 
per to sport his wit on thie strangers by 
pelting us with stones and clods, Ir 
ceive a smart blow on my shoulder 
whilst sitting on the top of my boat, and 
sent some people in chase of our assail- 
ants, but without success; unwilling 
to risk a second assault we dropped 
down below the town to a place where 
the beach was shelving, and our situa- 
tion less exposed. 

October 30. We proceeded at four 
A.M. the river broad, but encumbered 
with reedy islands, or extensive reety 
banks, projecting alternately from 
either shore ; on the main banks, trees. 
The land appears nearly deserted, and 
all the villages on the east ~oo 
duced since I last passed ; but, ober 
are in general only a parcel of ’ : 
run up with bamboos, mats and § = 
a town is soon formed or abandon’ 
and the inhabitants are constantly shift- 
ing about to avoid the imposition 
their masters. One cause of this roving 
habit is the exemption from orichs 
rent, for one or two years, 1 
new settler is indulged. 
nutes past six P.M. we 
moutie of Sailoon Creek ; — - 
eight p.M. Cameto the east cli 
town of Tanghain, and entered sing 

oon branch; we continued nid 
own with the current till one @ 
night, being a fine moon- yo re 
night, when we anchore rf 
to rest the people, havin She rive. 
ten miles since we entered the Fr 
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The current is very gentle; throughout 
this day, about two miles per hour in 
the great river, and one mile and a half 
per hour in the small one. Mosquitos 
are very troublesome, especially since 
we entered the Yonghong branch; 
they are the largest, and most ravenous 
of any I have ever met with. 

November 1. Atseven A.M. wearrived 
at the pier at Rangoon, and found an 
English snow, the Peggy, Captain 
Carey of Bengal. The shabunder 
Jhansey came on board with Mr. Dyer. 
After breakfast I landed, and went up 
tomy house; in the course -of the day 
most of my baggage was landed. And 
thus ends my expedition to Amarapoo- 
rah, on which I have been absent froin 
Rangoon eleven months wanting four 
days. 


————————_—_—_—————————ESEseoxweeeee 
VIEWS 
OF 
SOCIETY AND MANNERS 
IN 
AMERICA; 
INA 
Series of Letters from that Country to a 
Friend in England. 
During the Years 1818, 1819, and 1820. 
BY FRANCES WRIGHT. 
Demy &vo. price 14», 





[This is the best, and perhaps the fairest ac- 
count that has appeared of the United 
States. Tue authoress thinks for herself, 
and in her views of society, abstracts in the 
split of philosophy. She does not contrast 
the artificial life of great cities with that 
passed in a wilderness—the misery of sel- 
fish contention with the rude enjoyments of 
hature—but friendly to the simplicity of 
country life, and to liberty in social life, 
she draws, under the-influence of ber well- 
founded partialities, an exhilarating picture 
of that country, which, to Europe, must be 
tegarded as the land of promise and hope.] 





APPROACH TO NEW YORK. 
th It was not without emotion that, on 
f evening of the 40th day from that 
on which we had cleared out of: the 
pe 5 hed heard the cry of “ Land,” 
r- eraining our eyes in the direction 
le setting sun, saw the heights of 
: ever-sink slowly rise from the waters 
posing a black screen to the erimson 
Blories of the evening sky. 
Ps, will but too well remember the 
quir ing position of New York to re- 
: e that I should describe it. The 
Nalticent bay, whose broad and silver 
foNTHLY MAG. No. 363, 


waters, sprinkled with islands, are sa 
finely closed by the heights of the Nar- 
rows, which, jutting forward with a 
fine sweeping bend,igave a circular form 
to the immense basin which receives 
the waters of the Hudson—this magni- 
ficent bay is grand and beautiful as 
when you admired it some twenty 
years since; only that it is perhaps 
more thickly studded with silver-wing- 
ed vessels, from the light sharp-keeled 
boat through all the varieties of shape 
and size, to the proud three-masted 
ship, setting and lowering its sails to or 
from the thousand ports of distant Eu- 
rope, or yet more distant Asia. 

Every thing in the neighbourhood of 
this city exhibits the appearance of life 
and cheerfulness. The purity of the 
air, the brilliancy of the unspotted 
heavens, the crowd of moving vessels, 
shooting in various directions, up and 
down, and across the bay and the far- 
stretching Hudson, and the forest of 
masts crowded round the quays and 
wharfs at the entrance of the East Ri- 
ver. There is something in all this,— 
in the very air you breathe, and the fa'r 
and moving scene that you rest your 
eye upon, which exhilarates the spirits, 
and makes you in good-humour with 
lifeand your fellow-creatures. 

Approaching the city at sunset, I shall 
not soon ferget the impression which its 
gay appearance made upon me. Passing 
slowly round its southern point, (form- 
ed by the confluence of the Hudson 
with what is called the East River, 
though it seems more preperly an arm 
of the sea,) we admired at our leisure 
the striking panorama whieh encircled 
us. Immediately in our front the bat- 
tery, with its little fort and its publie 
walks, diversified with trees impend- 
ing over the water, numberless well- 
dressed figures glidin through the 
foliage, or standing to admire our nearr 
ing vessel. In the back ground, the 
neatly-painted houses receding inte 
distance ; the spiry tops of poplars peer- 
ing above the roofs, and marking the 
line of the streets. The city, gradually 
enlarging from the battery as from the 
apex of a triangle, the eye followed on 
one side the broad channel of the Hud- 
sun, and the picturesque coast of Jer- 
sey, at first sprinkled with villages and 
little villas, whose white walls just 

lanced in the distance through thick 


eds of trees; and afterwards rising into 


abrupt precipices, now crowned with 
min § and now jutting forward in bare 
walls of rock. To the right, the more 


rindi vaters of the East River. 
winding V ye hounds 
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bounded on one side by the wooded 
heights of Brooklyn atid the varied 
shores of Long Island, and on the other 
by quays and warehouses. scarce dis- 
cernible through the forest of masts that 
were crowded as far as the eye could 
reach. Behind us stretched the broad 
expanse of the bay, whose islets crown- 
ed with turreted forts, their colours 
streaming from their flag-staffs, seemed 
to slumber on the still and glowing 
waters, in dark or sunny spots, as they 
variously caught or shunned the gaze 
of the sinking sun. It was a glorious 
scene; and we almost caught the en- 
thusiasm of our companions, who, as 
they hailed their native city, pro- 
nounced it the fairest in the world. 
NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 
Notwithstanding the pleasant, opu- 
lent, and airy appearance of the city, a 
European might be led to remark, that, 
if nature has done every thing for it, 
art, in the way of ornament, has as yet 
done little. Except the City Hall there 
is not apublic building worth noticing, 


but it presents what is far better—streets - 


of private dwellings, often elegant, and 
always comfortable. Turn where you 
will successful industry seems to have 
fixed her abode. No dark alleys, whose 
confined and noisome atmosphere marks 
the presence of a dense and suffering 
population ; no hovels, in whose ruined 
gatrets, or dank and gloomy cellars, 
crowd the wretched victims of vice and 
disease, whom penury drives to despair, 
ere she opens to them the grave. 

I shall not fatigue you with particular 
accounts of the excursions we have 
made into the surrounding country. 
We surveyed with pleasure the thriving 
farms of Long Island, and those of the 
neighbouring state of Jersey. The 
country is every where pleasingly di- 
versified ; gentle hills, sinking into ex- 
tensive valleys, watered by clear rivers, 
their banks sprinkled with neat white 
dwellings,usually low and broad roofed, 
shaded by projecting piazzas, and very 
generally by enormous weeping willows. 
These exotics seem to take wonderfull 
to the soil and climate, and are much 
cultivated, in the more immediate 
neigh! ourhood of houses, as well on ac- 
couut of their rapid growth, as from 
the massiveness of their foliage, and 
fiom their being the earliest trees to 
bud, and the latest to cast their Jeaves. 

There are some very lovely, though 
few very lordly dwellings, scattered 
along the shores of this island. You 
w.ll remember haw pictures jue these 


shores are; the one washed 
nificent waters of the Hud 
other by that arm of the 
East River, which ru 
of Long Island. I know not if you ever 
navigated this curious channel, The 
whirlpools of Hell-gate are, at high we. 
ter, with good pilotage, passed b sail. 
ing vessels without much hazar and 
by steam-boats without any hazard, in 
almost all states of the tide: those hy 
leviathans pointing their way steadily 
through the narrow channels which 
wind among the whirling eddies thst 
boil on either hand, styled respective. 
ly the greater and lesser pots, 
AMERICAN OPINIONS, 

It is truly interesting to listen to an 
intelligent American when he speaks of 
the condition and resources of his cour. 
try ; and this not merely when you find 
him in the more polished circles of \. 
ciety, but when toiling for his subsist 
ence with the saw or spate in his hand, 
I have never yet conversed with the 
man who could not inform you upm 
any fact regarding the past history and 
existing institutions of his nation, wit 
all the readiness and accuracy with 
which a scheol-boy, fresh from his 
studies, might reply to your queries 
upon the laws of Lycurgus, or tle 
twenty-seven years’ war of the Pelopon- 
nesus, 

Putting some questions a few days 
since to a farmer whom I met ina steam 
boat, I could not help remarking to 
him, when, in reply to my questions, 
he had run through the geography, soil 
climate, &e. of his vast country, }" 
as if its map had been stretched before 
him, with the catalogue of all its e& 
portsand imports, that he seamed i ile 
timately acquainted with the produ 
and practicabilities of the United Stale 
ashe could be with those of hisown farm. 

Some weeks since, crossing the Nort! 
river in one of the fast-sailing sloop, 
which crowd in such multitudes - 
these waters, I observed a man at a 
end of the little vessel, who ee 
tracted my attention by his interes . 
appearance. He was well. farme?. 
the plain garb of a working o 
His silvered hairs and deeply *h 
countenance told that he was keen 
ing the last resting-place of “" 

; Le beut figure 
travellers, while his un he was ap 
mild aspect told, also, that he Eater 
proaching it without ery rear 
ing into conversation with hi < 
that he was a Jersey are) 
membered the declaratio ent 


by the Mag. 
SON, and the 
Sea styled the 
DS round the head 
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and had drawn a sword in its 
a He recollected the first ap- 
arance of “ Common Sense,”’ and the 
electric shock that it produced through- 
out the country. He could recal the 
rarious circumstances of the war, and 
all the hopes, and fears, and rejoicings 
of the people. ‘* All,” to use his own 
words, “as if it were yesterday. I 
have lived,’? he continued, “to see my 
country established in her rights; to 
see her trebled in population, and quit 
of party jealousies and factions; and [| 
think.” said the old man, smiling, 
«that I have now lived enough.” I 
felt somewhat afiected by his parting 
salutation. His discourse had very 
naturally fixed my attention, which he, 
perhaps as naturally, had observed with 
pleasure. When the boat touched the 
shore, “* You seem,” he said; “ tobe a 
foreigner ; | wish you may soon become 
a citizen, for I think that you are 
worthy to be a citizen of our country.” 
The old patriot meant this for a com- 
pliment ; as such I received it, and as 
such, I assure you, I felt it. 
THE WOMEN. 

I believe I have before remarked 
upon the beauty of the young women ; 
I might almost say girls, for their 
beauty is commonly on the waneat five 
and twenty. Before that age their 
complexions are generally lovely ; the 
red and white so delicately tempered 
on their cheeks, as if no rude wind had 
ever fanned them; their features small 
and regular, as if moulded by fairy 
fingers; and countenances so gay and 
suiling, as if no anxious thoughts had 
ever clouded the young soul within. It 
8a pity that the envious sun should so 
soon steal the rose and lily from their 
cheeks, and perhaps it is also a pity 
that the cares of a family should so soon 
check the thoughtless gaiety of their 
hearts, and teach them that-mortal life 
sno dream of changing pleasures, but 
one of anxieties and cheating hopes. 
The advantages attending early mar- 
rages are so substantial, and the coun- 
try in which they are practicable, ‘is in 
@ condition of such enviable prosperity, 
whether we regaad its morals or its hap- 
pikess, that I almost blush to notice 
he objections which, as an idle obser- 
ver, one might find in a circumstance 
resulting from so happy an order of 
things, The American youth of both 
exes are, for the most part, married 
we they are two and twenty; and in- 
a it is usual to see a girl of eighteen 

wifeand a mother. It might doubt- 


less, ere this, be possible, if not to fix 
them in habits of study, at least to store 
their minds with useful and general 
knowledge, and to fit them to be not 
merely the parents but the judicious 
guides oftheir children. Men have ne- 
cessarily, in all countries, greater faci- 
lities than women for the acquirements 
of knowledge, and particularly for its 
acqguirement in that best of all schools, 
the world. I mean ‘not the world of 
fashion, but the world of varied society, 
where youth loses its presumption, and 
prejudice its obstinacy, and where self- 
knowledge is best obtained from the 
mind being forced to measure itself 
with other minds, and thus to discover 
the shallowness of its knowledge, and 
the groundlessness of its opinions. In 
this country, where every man is called 
to study the national institutions, and to 
examine, not merely into the measures 
but the principles of government, the 
very laws become his teachers; and, in 
the exercise of his rights and duties as 
a citizen, he becomes more or less a po- 
litician and a philosopher. His eidu- 
cation, therefore, goes on through life ; 
and though he should never become 
familiar with abstract science or orna- 
mental literature, his stock of useful 
knowledge increases daily, his judg- 
ment is continually exercised, and his 
mind gradually fixed in habits of obser- 
vation and reflection. Hitherto the 
education of women has been but 
slightly attended to; married without 
knowing any thing of life but its amuse- 
ments, and then quickly immersed in 
household affairs and the rearing of 
children, they command but few of 
those opportunities by which their hus- 
bands are daily improving in sound 
sense and varied information. 

The manners of the women strike 
me as peculiarly marked by sweetness, 
artlessness, and liveliness; there is 
about them, at least in my eyes, a cer- 
tain untaught grace and gaiety of the 
heart, equally removed from the stu- 
died English coldness and indifference, 
and the no less studied French vivacity 
and mannerism. They enter very early 
into society ; far too early, indeed, ta 
be consistent with a becoming attention 
to the cultivation of their minds. I 
am, however, acquainted with striking 
exceptions to this eneral practice. 
There are some mothers in this city 
who anxiously preside over the educa- 
tion of their daughters, and are yet — 
desirous of storing their minds wit 


solid information than of decking thems 
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with personal accomplishments. I hope, 
and am induced to believe. that im the 
next generation such individuals will 
be no longer conspicuous among the 
mass of their fellow-citizens. This 
might be too much to hope in old, slow- 
moving Europe, but one generation 
here sees marvellous revolutions. The 
society, I mean by this, that which is 
collected into large evening assemblies, 
is almost exclusively composed of the 
unmarried young. A crowded room is 
in this way a pretty scene for a quiet 
observer to look into for half an hour; 
but if he have survived the buoyant 
spirits of first youth, he will then find 
it better to walk home again. I ought 
not to omit a remark, not merely upon 
the elegance of the dress of these young 
gay creatures, but what is far better, 
on its modesty. It may be sometimes 
more showy and costly than is wise or 
befitting in the daughters of a republic, 
but it never mocks at decency, as does 
that of our English ladies, who truly 
have often put me to the blush for their 
sex and their nation. The fashions 
here are copied from the French ; but 
Iam told by those that are knowing in 
such matters, that they are not very 
changeable, and that it is judged, if 
not more wise, (for this, I fear, seldom 
sways with youth,) at least more be- 
coming to wear the waist and shoulders 
where nature placed them, than to raise 
them this month to theears, and sink 
them the next to the length of our 
grandmothers. The dances, too, (and 
these young women, as far as my judg- 
ment may go with you for any thing, 
dance with much lightness, grace, and 
gay-heartedness,) the dances are also 
French, chiefly quadrilles ; certainly 
prettier to lek at than the intermi- 
nable country-dance, whose appalling 
column seems to picture out some vague 
image of space and time which the 
imagination cannot see the end of. The 
young men do not, in general, appear 
to me to equal in grace their fair com- 
panions; nor, indeed, in general ease 
of manner and address. In accosting 
a stranger, they often assume a solem- 
nity of countenance that is at first ra- 

ther appalling. They seem to look as 
if waiting until you should “ open your 
mouth in wisdom,” or as if gathering 
their strength to open theirs in the 
same manner. I have more than once, 
upon such an occasion, hastened to 
collect my startled wits, expecting to 
be posed and shamed by some profound 
enquiry tuto the history of the past, or 
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the probable events of the fj 


could ill convey to you th dl 
lief I have chen experlenaaien den »® 


some query upon the news of the da 
or as to my general opinion of Lol 
Byron’s poetry. It is not from the 
young men in an idle drawing-room 
that a stranger should draw his pictu 
ofan American. He must look at thew 
youths when stamped with, manhood 
when they have been called Upon to 
exercise their rights as citizens, and 
have not merely studied the history and 
condition of their country, but are 
thoroughly imbued with the principles 
of its government, and with that philo. 
sophy which their liberal institutions 
are so well calculated to inspire, 
The youth of both sexes here enjoy 
a freedom of intercourse unknown in 
the older and more formal nations of 
Europe. They dance, sing, walk, and 
“run in sleighs’’ together, by sunshine 
and moonshine, without the occurrence 
or even the apprehension of any in- 
propriety. In this bountiful country, 
marriages are seldom dreaded as im- 
prudent, and therefore no care is taken 
to prevent the contracting of early 
engagements. It is curious to see how 
soon these laughing maidens are meta- 
morphosed into fond wives and atten- 
tive mothers ; and these giddy youths 
into industrious citizens and thinking 
politicans. eS 
Marriages are usually solemnized in 
the paternal mansion of the bride, in 
which the young couple continue to 
reside for six or twelve months. It's 
seldom that the young woman brings 
with her any dowry, or that the hus- 
band has much to begin the world with, 
save a gay heart and good hopes; 
which, even should he fail in his pre- 
fession as lawyer, or phiysiciat: i 
merchant, are not extinguished, for he 
has still the wide field of — 
nature open before him, and can § | 
forth with the wife of his bosom 
the children of his love, to se 
sures in the wilderness. 
GENERALBERNARD 
General Bernard is 4 wed id 
France, and one of the ye 
most distinguished scholars of sia 
lytechnic school. His a 
ple and modest as those Se of 2 
frank and independent as t odd 
soldier; his principles, talents, 
knowledge, and rofound sclenee,° 
as do honour to his sch Waterloo 
tion. After the battle of ds at 
(in which he received - 
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Napoleon’s side,) and the return of 
Louis, he resigned his commission, aud 
retired to private life with his family. 
The king twice solicited his service, 
but he replied, that having been aide- 
de-camp to the Ex-emperor, and ho- 
nored with his intimacy, he could not 
enter into the service of the reigning 
family, without drawing upon himself 
the suspicion that, in conduct as well 
as opinion, he was guided by interest. 
His conduct as an officer, and skill as 
an engineer, were so well known and 
acknowledged throughout Europe, that 
he received invitations from two other 
courts, Bavaria and Holland, both of 
which he successively declined, urging 
the same reasons that he had pleaded 
tothe French monarch. He remained 
retired in his chateau, and would have 
remained there still, but for the vexa- 
tion and inconvenience which the un- 
derlings of the court knew how to 
bring to the fire-sides of the suspected 
foes of legitimacy. 

General Bernard could not submit 
to the official visits of the petty magis- 
trates and curés of a village, or to those 
of the under gentlemen of the police of 
Paris; and though, upon application, 
the high authorities disavowed any “ art 
or part”’ in such vexatious proceedings, 
a disciple of Carnot, and aide-de-camp 
of the ci-devant emperor, was too fair 
game to receive the shield of their 
protection. He was teased and teased 
till his patience became exhausted, 
when he addressed himself to the go- 
vernment of the United States, and 
made a tender of his services. They 
were accepted with every expression of 
respect and satisfaction, and he was 
placed immediately in the corps of en- 
gineers, with the same rank that he held 
inthe army of France. The United 
States are believed to have received in: 
him an inestimable treasure. Since 
the last war, it has been a great object 
with the Congress to fortify the Ame- 
rican coasts and lines, to be prepared, 
in the event of any future hostilities 
with foreign powers, against such sur- 
Prises as once lost the infant capital, 
and threatened the destruction of New 
Urleans. General Bernard has received 
instructions to take a survey of the 
rountry, and draw up a report of what 

€ shall consider requisite to complete 
the plan of precautionary defence, ei- 

er on the coasts, or on the Canadian, 
ndian, and Spanish frontiers. He has 
already examined the southern lines, 


an< proceeds this year to the lakes The 
cheerfulness with which this soldier, 
broken down as he is by military ser- 
vice, undergoes the fatigues of such 
hard dnty,—travelling in all ways and 
in all climates, through all the varie- 
ties of forest, swamp, or savanna; and 
the pleasure and pride which he ex- 
— in being permitted to employ 
lis time and talents in the service of 
the republic, is truly gratifying to con- 
template. It is not from General Ber- 
nard that you will hear complaints of 
the illiberality of this government, or 
the inhospitality of this people; nor is 
it of such foreigners, as this soldier and 
gentleman, that the Americans will 
express themselves with coldness or 
disrespect. I often hear them name 
him with admiration, and acknowledge 
themselves as proud that their country 
should be the chosen abode of such a 
character, as he on his part acknow- 
ledges himself in being devoted to its 
service. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Though we have found some quiet- 
ism in the society, we have found less 
absolute quakevism than we expected ; 
and I own that I at first felt something 
like disappointment, when, on looking 
round a room, I saw not one drab- 
coloured son of Penn in it. It is very 
true that a man is none the better for 
wearing a brown coat, but I have a 
notion that be is sometimes the better 
for being a Friend. 

The society has here very wisely re- 
laxed some of its rules. It is no longer 
necessary for its members to forego in- 
norent amusements, or any honest pro- 
fession ; nor considered as an important 
form to use the second person singular 
rather than the plural, or to prefer drab 
cloth or pear! coloured silk. The same 
regard to their morals and fair dealings 
is still preserved ; they must be honest 
members of the community, and then 
may wear what garments they please. 
There is, however, much indulgence 
practised towards the follies and even 
the errors of youth. A wild gee 
man is privately reprimanded, an 
much time allowed him to gain wisdom 
and reclaim his habits, before he is ex- 
pelled the society. Expulsion, there- 
fore is regarded as a serious blot gor 
a man’s character, even by those he 
other persuasions, as It 1s known to 
resorted to in cases of obstinate vice or 


convicted frandulency. 


illi humanity is in- 
To William Penn human aehtel 
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debted for the first enactment of that 
beautiful penal code which is now the 
admiration of all enlightened political 
economists throughout the world. In 
retaining the punishment of death even 
for the murderer, his mild spirit seems 
rather to have issued the sentence of 
* blood for blood”? in conformity to the 
divine law, as given in the Old Te-ta- 
ment, than from the argued conviction 
of its propriety. Fhe code of this hu- 
mane legislator was cancelled by the 
authority of government, as were 
the tolerant enactments of the liberal. 
minded Calvert. After the revolution, 
by the strenuous exertions of many 
philanthropic citizens, among whom 
were chiefly conspicuous the venerable 
Franklin, William Bradford, Caleb 
Lowndes, and Dr. Rush, the abrogated 
code of the father of Pennsylvania 
again superseded the bloody statutes of 
England. 

I shall not fatigue you with the enu- 
meration and description of the public 
edifices and institutions of this city. 
Innumerable travellers, however un- 
willing to see beauty and good order in 
the moral and political frame of Ame- 
rican society, bear ample testimony to 
the peaceable virtues and active bene- 
volence of the people of Philadelphia. 

It is curious to picture the Philadel- 
phia into which the young Franklin 
threw himself, friendless and penny- 
less, to seek his fortune, and the Phila- 
delphia that now is,— we may say, too, 
the Philadelphia that he left it, when 
he sunk, full of years and honour, into 
the grave. From a small provincial 
town, without public libraries or insti- 
tutious of any kind, he lived to see it 
not only the thriving, populous, and 
well-endowed capital of an indepen- 
dent state, but the seat of a government, 
the novelty of whose principles fixed 
the eyes of the whole civilized world. 
It has now all the appearance of a 
wealthy and _ beantiful metropolis, 
though it has lost the interest which it 
possessed as the seat and centre of poli- 
tical life. 

I never walked through the streets 
of any city with so much satisfaction 
as those of Philadelphia. The neat- 
ness and cleanliness of all animate and 
inanimate things, houses, pavements, 
and citizens, is not tobe surpassed. It 
has not, indeed, the commanding posi- 
tion of New York, which gives to that 
city anair of beauty and grandeur ve 
imposing toa stranger, but it has more 


the appearance of a finis 
estab] ished met ropolis, ir prtens 
that the streets have not too many ret 
angles and straight lines to be alt . 
ther pleasing to the eye, but they ‘wad 
SO much the air of cheerfulness clean 
liness, and comfort, that it would be 
quite absurd to find fault with them, 
The side pavements are regularly 
washed every morning by the dome. 
tics of each house, a picce of out-doo, 
house-wifery, by the way, which must 
be somewhat mischievous to the ladies’ 
thin slippers, but which adds much to 
the fair appearance, and, I doubt not, 
to the geod health of the city, The 
brick wails, as well as frame-work of 
the houses, are painted yearly. The 
doors are usually while, and kept deli- 
cately clean, which, together with the 
broad slabs of white marble spread be. 
fore them, and.the trees, now gay with 
their first leaves, which, with some in- 
tervals, line the pavements, give an air 
of cheerfulness and elegance to the 
principal streets quite unknown to the 
black and crowded cities of Europe. 
The public buildings are all remark- 
able for neatness, and some for pure 
and classic elegance. Another bank is 
about to be built on as simple a model 
as the Pennsylvania. 1 trust theciti- 
zens will never swerve from the pure 
style of architecture to which they seem 
at present to have attached themselves; 
above all, I trust they will never at- 
tempt the Gothic, a failure in which 
being a failure in the sublime, is of all 
failures the worst. The Academy of 
Arts contains a sinall, but well-chosen 
collection of pictures, among which | 
have regarded with most pleasure (v0 
modern pieces—an exquisite Niobe MH 
Rehberg, and a masterly scriptur 
rm ‘j tist Allston. It 
piece by the American artist Al'si 
is truly surprising how prolific thisyouns 
country has already been in — 
West, Leslie, Coppely, Trumbull, a0 
Allston, are names known and “a 
ed in both hemispheres. The . 
mentioned artist seems destined to 1 
to peculiar eminence. d 
The State-house—state-housend i 
ger in any thing but noone mT 
resting object toa stranger, 0% e 
less, a sacred shrine m the 7 tI 
Americans. 1 know not but ‘af 
was a little offended to our we 
birds, and beasts, and mammoe ~so 
tons filling the places of pigs yer 
sages. It had been in better - of this 
haps, to turn the upper room empl! 
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empty sanctuary intoa library, instead 
ofa museum of natural curiosities, ora 
mausoleum of dead monsters. 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 
The constitutions of all these dif- 
ferent confederated republics differ in 
little the one from the other. The 
legislative power is vested in a general 
assembly, consisting of a senate and 
house of representatives; the execu- 
tive in a governor, Or in a governor 
with the assistance, or perhaps it were 
more correct to say, the impediment of 
acouncil, This impediment, at first 
adopted by all the original thirteen 
states, has been abolished by several, 
and has not been a‘lopted by those 
which have been subsequently added 
to the Union. A majority, however, 
of the old thirteen states retain this 
check upon the will of their chief ma- 
gistrate. Considering the short term 
of his authority, and the slender powers 
with which he is vested, many regard 
thischeck as unnecessary, some think 
it mischievous, as it tends to retard the 
operations vf government. while others 
think it salutary on that very account. 
Perhaps the truth is, that it is very 
unimportant, This will more clearly 
appear, if we consider the supreme 
authority of the legislative branch of 
the government, which is, in fact, the 
people speaking and acting distinctly 
and definitely in the person of their 
representatives. The governor does, 
indeed, possess a veto upon the deci- 
sion of the two houses; but his veto is 
not decisive; he must, within a given 
lime, return the bill, stating the grounds 
of his dissent; when the question is 
debated anew, and two-thirds of both 
houses are then required to give the 
eect of a law; but as this majority 
can impart to it that effect without the 
signature of the governor, it is, of 
Course, rarely refused; I know not, 
indeed, that’ the case @ver occurs? 
itis clear that it can only occur where 
the voices of the legislators are pretty 
equally divided, and, consequently, 
when the wisdom of the proposed law 
ay be supposed to be more than 
usually doubtful. That the door should 
then be left open for its reconsideration 
Must surely be accounted wise; and 
We must farther suppose that the exe- 
cutive could: never adopt the extraor- 
itary measure of withholding its con- 
Sent, hut on a question of vital impor- 
nace, as well as of doubtful merits. 
By the English constitution, a veto is 
sranted to the monarch, and this with- 





out a second appeal to the legislative 
authority. If this veto isnever exerted, 
it is evidently because the royal influ- 
ence can previously affect the legisla- 
tive decision, and thus virtually speak 
the will of the monarch, witl.sut the 
foo apparent and irrilating opposition 
of his voice to that of the nation. 
Whatever power the executive here 
possesses, it is direct; its influence is 
nothing ; it must simply approve or 
dissent. The governor is as powerless 
to affect the voices of the assembly as 
any other individual in the common- 
wealth, they are all powerful on the 
other hand to affect his, or, as we have 
seen, can render it nugatory. The 
powers of the governor vary somewhat 
in the different states; and it is, per- 
haps, singular, that in Pennsylvania, 
where there bas ever existed an exces- 
sive jealousy of the executive, its powers 
are greater than in other states. The 
governor is unshack!ed by a council, 
holds his office for three years, and is 
trusted with the disposal of many pub- 
lic offices, which, according to the 
constitution of most of the other re- 
publics, are voted by the joint ballot of 
both houses of assembly. 

Ail public offices, whether in the dis- 
posal of the governor or the legislature, 
or the people, are held only on good 
behaviour, and are, not excepting the 
governor, liable to impeachment in the 
house of assembly. The concurrence 
of two-thirds of the representatives is 
necessary to pass sentence, which ex- 
tends ouly to removal from office and 
disqualification to hold thereafler* any 
place of honour, trust, or profit, under 
the state.” 

It is always provided, that no person 
holding any office under the state, or 
the United States, shall be a member 
of either house of assembly ; a regula- 
tion of vital importance, and without 
which it is impossible to rely upon the 

urity of the representative system. 
The servant of the people must be in 
the pay of no other man, or set of men, 
or his interests may be at issue with his 
duty. Pluralities, indeed, are prohi- 
bited in every branch of American go- 
vernment, and all the authorities under 
it. This, of course, imparts to it a 
vigour and clean-handedness which no 
other regulations could ensure. 

The house of representatives may 
generally be said to be the more popi- 
jar branch of the legislature: its — 
bers are chosen — , by the whole 


a ‘tizens of the state. This 
free male citize os 
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the old republics of the south. The 
mode of election employed in the 
choice of senators varies a little in the 
different states; in many the term of 
service extends but to one year, in 
others to three, four, or, as in Mary- 
land, to five years ; but we cannot ex- 
actly calculate the varying popularity 
of the senatorial elections by the greater 
or less frequency of their occurrence ; 
this is effected by the greater or less ex- 
tention of the right of suffrage; greater 
qualifications by some constitutions 
being required to entitle a citizen to 
vote for asenator thana representative ; 
by others these are declared to be equal, 
though the period of election should 
occur more frequently in the one case 
than the other. In Virginia, the go- 
vernor, representatives, aud senators, 
are chosen annually, and yet her con- 
stitution is the least democratic of any 
state in the Union. In the eastern, 
central, and western states, all the 
elections are thoroughly popular. In 
Virginia and the Carolinas the suffrage 
nee:ls farther extension before they can 
be said to legislate truly upon American 
principles. 

The most admirable contrivance in the 
frame of these governments is, the pro- 
vision made in all for their alteration 
andamendment. The convention is at 
once the foundation and corner-stone 
in the beautiful structure of American 
government; by its means the constitu- 
tion of the state is shaped tothe wishes 
of the people as easily and silently as 
its laws ; it isat once the safe-guard of 
the public rights, and the keeper of the 
public peace. The rights of this com- 
munity rest not on charters or ancient 
usages, but on immutable principles, 
which every head and heart is taught to 
understand and to feel. There is here 
no refining upon the meaning of words, 
no opposing of records to reason, no ap- 
pealing from the wisdom of the present 
to that of the past; the wisdom of to- 
day is often the ignorance of to-mor- 
row; what in one age is truth, in ano- 
ther is prejudice; what is humanity 
becomes cruelty ; what justice, injus- 
tice; what liberty, slavery ; and almost 
what virtue, wickedness, and happi- 
ness, misery. All things are by com- 
parison; the man of this generation, 
with views and feelings adapted to ear- 
tev ages, 1s cramped in a sphere of ac- 

tion which those before him found com- 
mensurate to their powers and their 
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may be said to be the case throughout 
the Union, except in two or three of 


ambition. If law o Os  — 
> a is checked, bat not eu i 
ood of knowledge gathers stre _ 
and the mound is Swept awa Wik” 
sudden fury, which Shakes Me ; 
foundations of society, and poeta 
momeutary ruin over the wide field of 
civilized life. Power and liberty, exist. 
ing in the same state, must beat eternal 
war; itis only where one or other rules 
singly and undisputed, that the publie 
peace can be preserved ; in the one cay 
by the free exercise of all the human 
energies, in the other by their extine. 
tion. : 

The representative system, invented, 
or rather by a train of fortuitous circum. 
stances brought into practice in Ens. 
land, has been carried to perfection ie 
America; by it the body of the people 
rule in every thing; by it they esta. 
blish their constitutions; by it they 
legislate according to the constitutions 
established ; and by it again they amend 
their constitutions, according to the 
gradual advance of the public mind in 
political wisdom. 

MR. JEFFERSON, 

It was the object of Mr. Jefferson to 
preserve, in every trifle, that simplicity 
which he deemed the most appropriate 
characteristic of a republic, At his 
entrance into the presidency, he found 
himself a little troubled with the tr- 
fling etiquette which the foreign am 
bassadors, and more especially their 
ladies, were essaying to establish in his 
own drawing-room ; and, apprehending 
that the wives and daughters of his 
official brethren might catch the coutar 
gion, he let pass no opportunity oe 
ing it his discountenance. He 
judged, that in this matter, as oo 
others, example was better thin 
precept, and set about new — 
the manners of the city, much in 
manner that Franklin might have 
taken. Did he go to makea morning 
visit, he rode without a servant, 
his horse to the gate, and walked 10 


plain Thomas Jefferson. Did all the 


minating politeness, and that sin 
dignity for which he is eminen teh 
tinguished ; conversing with an wn 
coming all, he left the company nich 
range themselves at his table, © 
he so did the honours, as r " 
and cheerfulness around "4 
make his guests in good humour wi 
themselves and each ot 
the Spanish Minister, 





however, ") 


her; (he wile of 


returning 
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returning home, began to ponder upon 
tho events of the evening: she had been 


gated below the lady of — 





> I 


ny 


informant forgot which ambassader, 
but one whom she judged of inferior 
jinportance to her liege lord. His most 
Citholic Majesty ha:l been insulted, 
sie declared, in her person ; for was 
yot an insult offered to the wife always 
oferel ty the husband; and as in this 
eavean insult offered to the husband 
was offered to the King of Spain— 
Euclid himself must have concluded 
wihQ. E.D. The next morning the 
Doa conld do no less than summon a 
council, consisting of his most chosen 
friends among the diplomatic corps. 
The case was stated, an:l their opinions 


severally takeu. 


Oue ventured to apo- 


logize for the President. on the gronud 
of his ignorance as a republican of the 
rules of etiquette, To this it was re- 
plied, that the dignity of his most Ca- 
tholie Majesty was nut to be Laid at the 
mercy of every man who might call 
republican. The lady parti- 
cilarly insisted, that satisfaction must 
begiven, It was suggested, that the 
best way would be for Spain's represen- 
lative to go and ask it. “The divan 
broke up, anil one of its members went 
foadvise the President of the matter 


himself a 


in agitation, 


Some hours after, Mr. 


Jefferson, while occupied in his library, 
was informed that the Spanish minister 


was in a 


called immediately for 


n adjoining greed, 
’ 


lie 


is boots, and 


putting one on, and holding the other 
in his hand, proceeded to the room. 
Having half opened the door, he issue | 
orders to the servant bebind him, touch- 
lng his horse, and then advancing, and 


drawing on as he did so his remaining 


hoot, weleomed his visitor with 


wonted ainenity. 


his 


“Pray be seated ; be _ 


seated ; no ceremony here, my good 
‘ir, Very glad to see you ;”? and then 
without regarding the disconcerte | air 


of the asto 


nished representative of Sp 


and the Indies, entered wit! his won 
“ase into general conversation, opposing 
the gentleman to the minister. and the 
tnaffected majesty of the philosopher 


to the frozen hau 


ain 
red 


ghtiness of the diplo- 


matist. ‘Tie combat was svon decited. 


T @ Spaniard departe 1, and reported to 


wh ladly and diplomatic friends, that 
vhen Oley went to the house of the 

American President, they must Icave 
. dignity of their masters at hoine. 


We me 


MonruLy Maa, No, 363. 


CORREA DE SERRA. 
t yesterday at her houseac 


ha- 
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racter well known and highly respected™ 
throughout this country: the Portu- 
guese minister, Correa de Serra: Mr. 
Brackenridge of Baltimore, in dedicat- 
ing to him his little work on Louisiana, 
has pronounced him to be “ one of the 
most enlightened foreigners that has 
ever visited the United states.” The 
observations with which le follows up 
this compliment are so similar-to what 
I have universally heard applied to this 
amiable philosopher by the citizens of 
this country, that [am tempted to quote 
them. ‘“ Your amiable simplicity of 
manners restore fo us our Franklin. 
In every part of our country which-you 
have visited, (aud you have nearly 
se"n it all) your society has been as-ac- 
ceptable to the unlettered farmer as to 
the learned philosepher. The liberal 
and friend!y manner in which you-are- 
accustomed to view every thing in these 
states, the partiality which you feel for 
their welfare, the profound’ maxims 
upon every subject which, like the dis- 
ciples of Socrates, w% treasure up from 
your lips, entitle us (o claim you asjoue 
of the fathers of ovr conntry.” After 
such testimonies from those who. can 
boast an intimate personal acquaintance 
with this distingnished European, the 
observations of a stranger were a very 
impertinent addition. [can only say, 
that, as a stranger, 1 was much struck 
by the unpretending simplicity and'mo- 
desty of one to whom unvarying t-port 
ascribes so many ‘igh gifts, vast ac- 
quirements, and profound sciences. 
The kindness with which he spoke of 
this nation, the admiration that he ex- 
sressed of its character, and of those 
custitutions which ke observed lad 
formed that character, and were still- 
forming it, inspired me, in a short con- 
versation, with an equal admiration of 
the enlightened foreigner who ss 
generously. As he walked home with 
me from the party, (for your charac- 
ter is not here fastened to a coach, as 
Brydone found his was im Sicily.) J 
chanced to observe upon the brilliancy 
of the skies, which. [ said, as —_ 
ofa moist and northern climate, 

t yet lost to me the charm of novelty. 
> antied, “ And on what 
Hie mildly replied, ; 
country should the san and stars shine 
brightly, if not on this? Light is every 
where; and iseach day growing brighter 

onveading farther.” “ Are-you not 
and spreading fa 1 by: the 
afraid,” I asked, encourage %, 
suavity of the venerable sage to forget. 


A : en his mind and’ 
the vast distance ry oy years 
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years and my own, “ Are you not 
afraid, as the representative of royalty, 
of loving these republics too well?” 
He retorted playfully, “ As the courtly 
Melville adjudged Elizabeth the fairest 
woman in England, and Mary the 
fairest in Scotland, so I deem this the 
fairest republic, and Portugal, of course, 
the fairest monarchy.” 


JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 

It may amuse you somewhat more to 
receive the account of our visit to Jo- 
seph Bonaparte. - 

Some days since, joined by the friends 
in whose house we are now inmates, we 
filled a carriage and light waggon, call- 
ed a Dearborn,” struck across to the 
Delaware, and then took boat to Bor- 
dentewn, on the Jersey shore. A friend 
of our polite Philadelphia acquaintance 

_ here joined our party, and 
we walked forwards tu the residence of 
the Ex-King. It is a pretty villa, com- 
maniing a fine prospect of the river ; 
the soil around it is unproductive; but 
a step removed from the pine-barren ; 
the pines, however, worthless as they 
may be, clothe the banks pleasantly 
enough, and, altogether, the place is 
cheerful and pretty. Entering upon 
the lawn, we found the choice shrubs 
of the American forest, magnotias, kal- 
mias, &c. planted tastefully under the 
higher trees which skirted, and here 
and there shadowed, the green carpet 
upon which the white mansion stood. 
Advancing, we were now faced at ail 
corners by gods and goddesses in naked, 
—I cannot say majesty—for they were, 
for the most part, clumsy enough. The 
late General Moreau, a few years since, 
according to the strange revolutions of 
war-stricken Europe,a peaceful resident 
in this very neighbourhood, and who re- 
crossed the Atlantic to seek his death in 
the same battle which sent here, as an 
exile, the brother of the French Em- 
peror,—this general, in the same Pari- 
sian taste, left behind him a host of 
Pagan deities of a similar description, 
with a whole tribe of dogs and lions to 
boot, some of which I have seen scatter- 
ed up and down through the surround- 
ing farms. Two of these dumb Cer- 

eruses are sitting at this moment on 
either side of a neighbouring gentle- 
man's door, and the: children of the 








* From the American general of that 
mame; to whom the farmer and country 
gentleman are under infinite obligations 
for its invention 








family use them as hobby. 
Truly, the amusement of the — 
often less folly in it than that of th 
man, the child rides the hobby while 
the hebby too often rides the man: and 
then, if ambition be the hobby he 
chooses, the man rides down his fellow. 
creatures. Happy the eountry where 
without iren claws, all men are : 
check upon each other! I thought this 
when I entered the house of the brother 
of Napoleon. 

Until the entrance of the count, who 
was superintending the additions yet 
making to the house, we empioyed our. 
selves in considering the paintings and 
Canovas, of which last we founda smal| 
but interesting collection. It consists 
chiefly of busts of the different mem. 
bers of the Bonaparte family. The 


- similar and classic outline prevailing 


in all is striking, and has truly some. 
thing tmperial in it. As these were the 
first works of this Italian Phidias that 
I had met with, I regarded them with 
much curiosity. There are two small 
pieces of most’exquisite workmanship--a 
naked infant (the little King of Rome,) 
lying on a cushion, which yields to the 
pressure of-one of the feet with a truth 
that mocks the marble. J remembera 
child in the same attitude in a much- 
prized Rubens, from which my first 
thought was that the sculptor had 
caught his idea; but, studying the 
same nature, genius is often original 
when vulgar criticism suspect the con- 
trary ; the same thought has been eli- 
cited from minds that never had com- 
munication, and this not once, but re 
peated times. There was another y*t 
more lovely figure of a girl caressing s 
greyhound. What softness and deli- 
cacy wrought out of such rude ma- 
terials! It is presumptuous for one 
little skilled to venture upon the a 
mark, yet I have always elt 7 a 
offended by the too glaring — 
of modern sculpture 5 perhaps the of 
lowing hand of time 1s as necessary 4 
the marble as the canvas. a 
look at David’s portrait of oer 
crossing the Alps, 1 was great ve the 
pointed with the expression ‘ii 
young soldier ; the horse has esl 
spirit than the rider, who sits care 

on his steed, a handsome : 
pointing his legions up ¢ 


steps into a drawing-room. "i 
leas was my impression. Cons 7h 
villier (he wears this title, are 
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save the awkwardness of Mr.. Bona- 
parte,) soon came to us from his work- 
men, in an old coat, from which he 
hail barely shaken off the mortar, and, 
~a sign of the true gentleman,—made 
no apologies. His air, figure, and ad- 
dress, have the character of the Eng- 
lish country gontleman—open, unaf- 
fected, and independent, but perhaps 
combining mere mildness and suavity. 
Were it not that his figure is tuo thick 
set, I should perhaps say, that he had 
still more the character of an Ameri- 
can, in whem, I think, the last-enu- 
merated qualities of mildness and sua- 
vity are oftener found than in our 
countrymen. [is face is fine, and 
bears so close a resemblance to that of 
his more distinguished brother, that it 
was difficult at the first glance to decide 
which of the busts in the apartment 
were of him, and which of Napoleon. 
The expression of the one, however, is 
much more beniguant; it is, indeed, 
exceedingly pleasing, and prepares you 
for the amiable sentiments which ap- 
pear in his discourse. The plainness 
and urbanity of his manners for the 
first few moments suspended pleasure 
in surprise ; and even afierwards, when 
smiling at myself, I thought, dnd what 
did I expect to see? I could not still 
help ever, and anon, acknowledging 
that I had not looked to see exactly 
the man I saw. I felt most strangely 
the contrast between the thoughts that 
were fast travelling through my brain, 
of battles and chances, ambition and 
intrigues, crowns and sceptres,—the 
whole great drama of the brother’s life 
passing before me, I felt most strangely 
the contrast between these thoughts and 
the man I was conversing with. He 
discoursed easily on various topics, but 
always with much quietness and mo- 
desty. He did and said little in the 
French manner, though he always 
spoke the language, understanding 
English, he said, but imperfectly, and 
hot speaking it at all. He expressed a 
curiosity to become acquainted with 
our living poets; but complained that 
he found them difficult, and enquired 
if there was not often a greater obscu- 
rity of style than in that of our older 
authors ; I found he meant those of 
Queen Anne’s reign. In speaking of 
the members of his family, he 
carefully avoided titles; it was mon 
Srére Napoléon, ma secur Hortense, 
&c. He walked us round his im- 
provements in-doors and out. When 

observed upon the amusement he 
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stemed to find in beautifying his ]i 
villa, he replied, that Tage ar 
in it than he had ever found himself in 
more bustling scenes. He gathered a 
wild flower, and, in presenting it to 
me, carelessly drew a comparison be- 
tween its minute beauties and the plea- 
sures of private life ; contrasting those 
of ambition and power with the more 
gaudy flowers of the parterre, which 
ook better at a distance than upon a 
nearer approach. He said this so na- 
turally, with a manner so simple, and 
accent so mild, that it was impossible 
to see in it attempt at display of any 
kind, Understanding that I was a 
foreigner, he hoped that I was as much 
pleased with the country as he was ; ob- 
served that it wasa country forthe many, 
and not for the few; which gave free- 
dom to all and power to none, in which 
happiness might better be found than 
any other, and in which he was well 
pleased that his lot was now cast. 

The character of this exile seems to 
be much marked for humanity and be- 
nevolence. He is peculiarly attentive 
to sufferers of his own nation—I mean 
of France; is careful to provide work 
for the poorer emigrants; and to 
others affords lodging, and often money 
to a considerable amount. His kind- 
ness has, of course, been imposed upon, 
in some cases so flagrantly that he is 
now learning circumspection, ry 
he does not suffer his humanity to 
chilled. This I learned from his Ame- 
rican neighbours. I left Count Sur- 
villier, satisfied that nature had form- 
ed him for the character he now wears, 
and that fortune had rather spited him 
in making him the brother of the ambi- 
tious Napoleon. 

ALBANY. 

We have just made the passage we 
the magnificent Hudson (160 miles 
from New York to this city, which has 
indeed but one, though that no unim- 
portant title to so grand a name, in be- 
ing the capital of the state. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the government 
will soon have te travel in search of the 
ceutre of the republic in like manner 
with that of Pennsylvania. Albany in 
deed seems to stand as in expectation 
of her falling honours, for though there 
are some well-furnished streets and 
many commodious and elegant _ tesa 
dwellings, the general appearance 
the town is old and shabby. 

MILITARY ACADEMY. 

A few observations upon the military 


Y t Point will perhag 
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interest you more than.a sketch of the 
rocks antl woody precipices upon which 
it stands. This interesting academy, 
which flourishes under the eye of the 
Central Government, ‘was established 
in 1802. lis first organization was de- 
volved by Congress upon the late Gene- 
tal Williams, whose talents and unre- 
mitting industry did honour to himself 
and to his country which employed 
them. The average number of youtlis 
educated at West Point varies from 
230 to 250; 336 dollars are expended 
yearly upon each cadet, aud the support 
of the establishment is rated by the go- 
vernment at the snin of 115,000 dollars 
perannum. The branches of education 
taught at the academy are similar to 
those taught at Woolwich and the Poly- 
technic scliool of Paris. About 1,000 
youths from all the sections of the 
Union have here received a liberal and 
scientific education. A few of these 
now fill respectable po<ts in the corps 
of engineers, artillery, and other 
branches of the little army, amounting 
to a few thousands. which, seattered 
through this vast empire, are actively 
employed in the erection and conserva- 
tion of forts, the protection of the In- 
dian frontier, drawing of boundary 
lines, roads, &c. By far the greater 
number, however, retire from this little 
military fortress to the shade of private 
life, as peaceful cultivators of the soil, 
from whence some have been called by 
the voices of their fellow-citizens to fill 
important civil-offices: and all would 
be found ready at the first call of the 
republic, to rush foremost for her de- 
fence. 

It is judged by this government, ever 
liberal in all that touches the real wel- 
fare and dignity of the nation, that mi- 
litary knowledge can never be idly be- 
stowed upon a citizen, who, whatever 
be ‘his condition or calling, must al- 
ways form one of the efvic militia ; and, 
looking to the event, always possible, 
and therefore always to be provided 
against, of attack from foreign powers, 
it is ‘perhaps the wisest of all conceiva- 
ble precautions to scatter thus the seeds 
of military science among the peaceful 
population. It is true, that these ma 
never be required to put forth their 
fruits. These infant soldiers may live 
=r dlie as peaceful tillers of the soil; 
et Gene well to know, that the trump 
ena de scant ar agg doe suinmon skilled 
field. ts as ote we hearts to the 

the secde wteome lishment has yet in it 
sormore good, These youths, 
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natives of different states, oath 
the north, south, east, ma smh 
vast confederacy, and here trained to. 
gether for the defence of the erent h 
under the fostering and liberal ae f 
the guvernment of that whole, ice 
sarily forget all those paltry jealonsies 
and selfish interests which once wey 
nigh to split these great republics, and 
to break down the fost and noblest bul. 
wark of freedom erected cn this earth, 
Scattered again to the four winds of 
heaven, these sons of the republic hear 
with them the generous principles here 
imbibed, to breathe them perhaps in 
the senate, if not to support them in 
the field ; and to hand them down to 
future generations throngh the minds 
of their children. * The most interest. 
ing and important consequences,”—| 
quote the words addressed to me by an 
enlightened American officer, Geveral 
Swift, to whom I have often been 
obliged for many particulars regarding 
the condition of this country, and to 
whose politeness I am chiefly indebted 
for my information respecting this e- 
tablishment—* The most interesting 
and important consequences which | 
have noticed as resulting from an edu- 
cation at West Point, are a zealous at- 
tachment to the political institutions 
of the nation, a devotian to country, 
an ardent love of liberty.” This last, 
indeed, I have observed in the mind of 
an American to be synonymous with the 
love of the other two, In this country 
the government is the very palladium 
of liberty ; her throne is at Washing 
ton; uplield there by the united force 
of the whole people, she throws back 
light and heat upon her childrenandde- 
fenders. Generally y wn all oe 
connected with, or forming part 
the Central Government, engaged 
service, or in any manner placed under 
iis more immediate direction vw 
tection, are peculiarly ‘distinguise 
for elevated sentiment, a high nam 
national feeling, an ardent enthusia) . 
uot merely for American liberties, 
for the liberties of mankind. Sides 
Among the most promising S¢ 

there are at present two gap : 
sons of chiefs. _ In the second & — 
a late examination, they carried é a 
several of the prizes. There was 
; ; ind some yeals 
instance of the same kin OT hissis 
since, but, ere cor 7; coe 

» nated ft his 
teenth year, he left he bad bee one of 
young geometrician oods, and 
great promise,) ran to th By for that 
forewent all other ambition °F" 
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of excelling in thechase. An officer of 
the establishment, from whom I had 
this, added, that he had little doubt 
the two now with them would follow 
the same example. 

You will understand, from what I 
have said upon this military academy, 
that the object of the government, un- 
der whose eye, and at whose expense it 
is conducted and maintained, is not to 
reara band of regulars. The youth are 
inno way under obligations to enter 
into the service of the republic, nor in- 
deel, supposing them so disposed, 
would it often be in the power of the 
government to gratify the desire. 

VICINITY OF ALBANY. 

We linger here from day to day, un- 
willing to leave the kind and cheerful 
circle who administer so pleasingly to 
us the laws of hospitality ; it is time, 
however, to remember, that we have 
yet a long journey to make, and must 
determine to set forward so soun as the 
skies shall resume their wonted sere- 
nity. This has been a season of un- 
common heat, and along the whole 
line of the coast, one of uncommon 
drought. At , in Jersey, dur- 
ing the latter days of July, the mer- 
cury twice rose, in a northern expo- 
sure, to 100; and for many days 
successively, when the sun was at his 
meridian, varied from 90 to 96. Some 
local causes might there have influenced 
the atmosphere, as I found its tempera- 
tue had been some degrees lower in 
other places, but every where it had 
been unusually high. In many parts, 
where the soil was light, the oie 
had totally disappeared, and plants, of 
considerable size and strength, were 
drooping, and occasionally quite bereft 
of leaves, 

In ascending the Hudson we had no 
Sooner passed the Highlands, than our 





eyes fell upon carpets of massive ver-. 


ome, and woods, whose foliage was 
2 as if daily washed by showers. 
€ could have imagined ourselves in a 
weary spring, but for the tropical heat 
we followed us ; and which was only 
a en two days since by the grandest 
nd longest thunder-storm that I ever 
witnessed, 
B. this neighbourhood nature pre- 
Pov many beautiful, and some grand 
ures ; chief among these, is the well- 
— cataract of the Mohawk ; whose 
alers precipitate themselves over a 
wid wall of rock just. before they unite 
i : those ofthe Hudson. Its height 
i ‘tuted variously ; perhaps sixty feet 
~ Hearest the mark; its immense 


breadth is by some accounted a disad- 
vantage; I imagine this to be the true 
source of its grandeur, particularly 
as there is nothing jin the surround- 
ing scenery to assist the effect. For 
us, however, circumstances combined 
to throw charms around the spot, 
when, beneath an Italian sky, and 
on a carpet. of verdure which fairy 
feet might have sought to print their 
magic rings, we stretched ourselves 
with * * * * under the shade of a 
spreading tree, and cast our eyes upon 
the foaming Cohoez, whose dash and 
roar seemed to cool the fervid air, A 
group of smiling handmaids mean time 
spread a repast which an epicure might 
have envied. The scene, the air, the 
laughing heavens, and the cheerful com- 
panions, have graven the place on my 
memory as one of those *“* sunny spots’? 
which checquer with gold the shadowy 
path of human life. 
TRAVELLING. 

If our journey was rough, it was at 
least very cheerful; the weather beau- 
tiful, and our companions good-hu- 
moured, intelligent. and accommoda- 
ting. I know not whether to recom- 
mend the stage-coach or waggon, (for 
you are sometimes put into the one and 
sometimes into the other,) as the best 
modeof travelling. This must depend 
upon the temper of the traveller. If 
he want to see people as well as things 
—to hear intelligent remarks upon the 
country and its inhabitants, and to un- 
derstand the rapid changes that each 
year brings forth, and if he be of an 
easy temper, not incommoded with 
trifles, nor caring to take, nor under- 
standing to give offence, liking the in- 
terchange of little civilities with stran- 
gers, and pleased to make an acquain- 
tance, though it should be but one of 
an hour, with a kind-hearted fellow- 
creature, and if he too can bear a few 
jolts—not a few, and can suffer to be 
driven sometimes too quickly over a 
rough road, and sometimes too slowly 
over a smooth one,—then let him, by all 
means, fill a corner i fea mene 

e-waggon according to ary~ 
rans ~ civilization held by the 
American diligence. But if the tra- 
veller be a lounger, running away from 
time, or a landscape-painting tourist 
withasketch-book and portablecrayons, 
or any thing of a soi-disant philosophe, 
bringing with him a previous know- 
ledge of the unseen country he is about 
to traverse, having i¢emed in his closet 
the character, with the sum of its po- 
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every thing ought to be, knowing ex- 
actly how every thing is,—or, if he be 
of an unsociable humour, easily put 
out of his way, or as the phrase is, @ 
very particular gentleman—then he will 
hire or purchase his own Dearborn or 
light waggon, and travel solus cum solo 
with his own horse, or, as it may be, 
with some old associate who has no hu- 
mours of his own, or whose humours 
are known by repeated experience to 
be of the exact same fashion with his 
companion’s. In some countries you 
may, as it is called, travel post, but in 
these states it is seldom that yeu have 
this at your option, unless you travel 
with a phalanx capable of peopling a 
whole caravan; eight persons will be 
sufficient for this, the driver always 
making the ninth ; seated three in a 
row. 
THE MOHAWK. 

Gaining the banks of the Mohawk, 
we traced its course for sixty miles, 
which, between the lower cataract of 
the Cohoez and the upper falls, flows 
placidly through a country finely varied, 
rich with cultivation, and sprinkled 
with neat and broad-roofed cottages and 
villas, shadowed with trees, and hacked 
with an undulating line of hills, now 
advancing and narrowing the strath, 
and then receding and leaving vistas 
into opening glades, down which the 
tributaries of the Mohawk pour their 
waters. Massy woods every where 
crown and usually clothe these ridges ; 
but indeed, as yet, there are few districts 
throughout this vast country where 
the forest, or some remnants of it, stand 
not within the horizon. 

The valley of the Mohawk is chiefly 
peopled by old Dutch settlers; a primi- 
tive race, who retain for generations 
the character, customs, and often the 
language of their ancient country. Of 
all European emigrants, the Dutch and 
the German invariably thrive the best, 
locate themselves, as the phrase is here, 
with wonderful sagacity, and this being 
once done, is done for ever. Great must 
be the penury from which this harm- 
less people fly, who are thus attached 
to the ways of their fathers, and who, 
once removed to a land yielding suste- 
nance to the swart hand of industry, 
plant so peacefully their penates, and 
root themselves so fixedly in the soil. 

As a settler next best to the German, 
thrives the Scot; the Frenchman is 
, to turn hunter; the Irishman, 

rankard, and the Englishman, specu- 
go lator. Amusement rules the first, plea- 
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sure ruins the secon A 
obstinacy drives raed ana 


the thi 
There are many exce ti : 
to this rule; and the saubare “a 


increases daily,—and for th; 
is ahigher class that is at priiarene 
grating. I speak now more particular 
of England. It is men of substance 


oe in clear property of from firs 


indred to five thousand pou 
now attempt the passant iru 
tic. J know of thirteen families who 
lately arrived in these states from the 
Thames, not one of which is 
of less than the former strm, and some 
of more than the latter, I fear that 
the policy of England's rulers is cutt; 
away the sinews of the state. Why 
are her yeoman disappearing from the 
soil, dwindling into paupers, or flying 
as exiles? Tythes, taxes, and 
rates—these things must be looked in- 
to, or her population will gradually 
approach to that of Spain, beggars and 
princes; the shaft of the fair columu 
reft away. 

UTICA. 

We reached Utica very tolerably 
fagged, and bruised as I could not wish 
anenemy. A day’s rest well recruited 
us, however, and gave us time to ex- 
amine this wonderful little town, scarce 
twenty years old, An innkeeper here, 
at whose door fifteen stages stop daily, 
carried, eighteen years since, the soli- 
tary and weekly mail in hiscoat pocket 
from hence to Albany. This new-bom 
Utica already — to be the capital 
of the state, and in a few years it pro 
bably will be so, though Albany is by 
no means willing to yield the honour, 
nor New York the convenience of hav- 
ing the seat of government in her neigh 
bourhood; but the young western 
counties are such stout and imperious 
children, that it will soon be found ne- 
cessary to consult their interests. 

The importance of Utica will om 
be increased by the opening of the aio 
canal, destined here to jom A 4 
hawk. We swerved the next day 07 
our direct route for the purpose a vale 
ing at this work, now in cons oo “A 

rogress, and which, in ifs ge high 
is truly grand, affording a wale ed 
way from the heart of this great vale 
nent to the ocean 5 commencing cit 
Erie, it finds a level, with but 1! Ful 
cuit to the Mohawk; at the we wil 
are some considerable locks ; the rive 
be required at the mouth of bread wa! 
where the Hudson opens his that fou 
tothe Atlantic. Itis thought ' 
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or five years will now fully complete 
this oat The most troublesome op- 
ition it has encountered, is in the 
vast Onondaga swamp, and not a few of 
the workmen have fallen a sacrifice to 
its pestilential atmosphere. 
Leaving Utica, the country begins to 
assume a rough appearance; stumps 
and girdled trees encumbering the in- 
closures ; log-houses scattered here and 
there; the cultivation rarely extending 
more than half a mile, nor usually so 
much, on either hand ; when the forest, 
whose face is usually rendered hideous 
totheeye of the traveller by a skirting 
line of girdled trees, half standing, half 
falling, stretches its vast, unbroken 
shade over plain, and hill, and dale; 
disappearing only with the horizon. 
Frequently, however, gaining a rising 
ground (and the face of thecountry is 
always more or less undulating,) you 
can distinguish gaps, sometimes lon 
and broad, in the deep verdure, whic 
tell that the axe and the plough are 
waging war with the wilderness. Owing 
to some disputed claims in the tenure 
of the lands, ‘cultivation has made less 
progress here than it has farther west, 
as we found on approaching the Sknené 
atalas, Cayuga, Seneka, Onondaga, and 
Canadaigua lakes. Having passed the 
flourishing town of Auburn, we found 
the country much more open; well- 
finished houses, and thriving villages, 
appearing continually. The fifth day 
from that of our departure from Albany 
brought us to this village, where our 
kind fellow-travellers insisted on be- 
coming our hosts. The villages at the 
head of the different lakes I have enume- 
rated above, are all thriving, cheerful, 
and generally beautiful; but Canadia- 
ua, [ think, bears away the palm. The 
and has been disposed of in lots of 
forty acres-each, one being the breadth, 
running in lines diverging on either 
hand from the main road. The houses 
are all delicately painted; their win- 
dows with oe Venetian blinds, peep- 
ing gaily through fine young trees, or 
standing forward more exposed on their 
little lawns, green and fresh as those 
of England. Smiling gardens, orchards 
én with fruit — quinces, apples, 
Plums, peaches, &c. and fields rich in 
golden grain, stretch behind each of 
these lovely villas ; the church with its 
white steeple rising in the midst, over- 
looking this land of enchantment. 
€ increase of population, the en- 
Croachment of cultivation on the wil- 
derness, the birth of settlements, and 





their growth into towns, surpasses be- 
lief, efi one has been an itunes of 
the miracle, or conversed on the spot 
with those who have been so. It is 
wonderfully ge to find yourself 
im a country which tells only of im- 
provement. Whiat other land is there 


that points not the imagination back to — 


better days, contrasting present decay 
with departed strength, or that, even 
in its struggles to hold a forward career, 
is not checked at every step by some 
physical or political hinderance ? 

MR. WADSWORTH. 

We were received with a warm wel- 
come by Mr. and Mrs. Wadsworth. 
The American gentleman receives his 
guest in the true style of old patriarchal 
hospitality—with open hand at the gate, 
and leads you over the threshold with 
smiling greetings, that say more than a 
thousand worils. 

This house stands pleasantly on the 
gentle declivity of a hill, commanding 
a fine prospect of the Genessee flats 
(beautiful prairie land bordering the 
river), and the rising grounds, covered 
with dark forests, bounding them. Some 
scattered groups of young locust trees 
spread their checquered shade upon the 
lawn; down which, as seated beneath 
the porch, or in the hall, with its wide 
open doors, the eye glances, first overa 
channel country, speckled with 
flocks and herds, and golden harvests ; 
and then over primeval woods, where 
the Indian chases the wild deer. To 
the right stretches a scattered village of 
neat white houses, that have just started 
into being ; from the bosom of which 
rises the spire of a little chapel, flash- 
ing against the sun; behind, barns, 
stables, and out-houses: and to the 
right a spacious and well-replenished 

rden, with orchard after orchard, 
laden with all the varieties of apple, 

r, and h. 

a Mr. Wattsworth is the patriarch of 
the Genessee district. He is a native 
of New England, in whose earliest his- 
tory the name appears frequently and 
honourably. It is scarcely nineteen 

ears since this’ gentleman, with his 
brother, Col. Wadsworth, pierced into 
these forests, then inbabited only by 
the savage and his prey. _ The rich and 
open lands here stretching along the 
river, fixed their attention, and havin 
purchased a considerable tract of lan 
from the Indian proprietors, they set- 
tled themsel ves down among them. The 
first six years were years of fearful 


on: evi 7 brought feve 
hardship ; every autumn ; pt it 
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intermitting and bilions, and this too 
in a wilderness where no comforts or 
conveniences could be procured. Their 
coustitutions, however, hardened by 
early temperance, weathered this try- 
ing season. Other settlers gradually 
joinet them, and n w a smiling village 
is at their door, rich farms rising every 
where out of the forest, and a pure and 
healthy atmosvhere ever surrounding 
them. Mrs. Wadsworth tells me, that 
her numerous family have never been 
afflicted with sickness of any kind, nor 
do we hear of any in the surrounding 
neighbourhood. 


' [have not yet seen more thriving or . 


beautiful young settlements than these 
now surrounding me. Mr. Wadsworth 
is considered as one of the richest pro- 
prietors in the state; and well has he 
acquired his wealth, and generously 
does he employ it. Like one of the 

atriarchs of old, he looks round upon 
his flocks and herds, luxurious pastures, 
and rich fields of grain, bounteous 
heaven ever adding to his store, and 
feels that, under its blessing, all is the 
reward of his own industry, the work, 
as it were, of his creation. 

Sometimes, indeed, I cannot help 
contrasting the condition of the Ameri- 
can with that of the English farmer ; 
no tythes, no grinding taxes, no bribes 
received or offered by electioneering 
candidates or their agents; no anxious 
fears as to the destiny of his children, 
and their future establishment in life. 
Plenty at the board; good horses in 
the stable; an open dvor, a friendly 
welcome, light spirits, and easy toil ; 
such is what you find with the Ameri- 
ean farmer. 

It were difficult, perhaps, to conceive 
man placed in a more enviable position 
than he isas a cultivator of the soil in 
these'states. Agriculture here assumes 
her most cheerful. aspect, and (some 
Europeans might smile doubtingly, but 
it is true) allher ancient classie dignity, 
as when Rome summoned her consuls 
from the plough. I have seen those 
who have raised their voice in the 
senate of their country, and whose 
hands have fought her battles, walking 
beside the team, and minutely direct- 
ing every operation of husbandry, with 
the soil upon their garments, and their 
countenances bronzed by the meridian 
sun. And low proudly does such a 

man tread his paternal fields; his ample 
domains improving under his hand; his 
garners full to overflowing ; his. table 
replenished with guests, and with a 
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numerous offspring, whose nery 

ai by exercise, and their 

nvigorated by liberty, 
FOREST TREES, 

Of the American oak, there are t 
wards of thirty varieties; almost H 
many of the walnut; several of the 
elra, wh ich is a tree of very. uncom. 
mon majesty. The sycamore of the 
Ohio, which can receive half a reg}. 
ment of soldiers within its trunk seenns 
to realize the wildest fables of marvel: 
loving travellers. The maple and the 
hickory are also remarkable; the for. 
mer for its elegance, and the latter for 
the rich colour of its foliage ; the ash ; 
the white pine, rising in pre-eminent 
grandeur ; the scent-breat ling cedar; 
the graceful acacia ; the wild cherry, 
with its beautiful fruit clustered on the 
stalk like enrrants; and, among. the 
flowering trees, the sweet locust, breath- 
ing the breath of violets; the catalpa, 
with its umbrageous leaves, and luxu- 
riant blossoms; the majestic tulip, 
pointing up his clean and unencun- 
bered shaft, and throwing down his 
branches heavy with polished foliaze 
and millions of flowers. Indeed, the 
varieties of the native trees are almost 
endless; and when cultivated with care, 
and arranged with taste; may even snr- 
pass in majesty the woodland tribe of 
England. 

The character of the American fores, 
you are, perhaps. familiar with; spring- 
ing out of a virgin soil, and struggling 
upwards to catch the sun’s glance, the 
stems are frequently of enormous star 
ture; and, from the dryness of the at- 
mosphere, wholly free from moss ‘. 
lichen. I have already noticed the a 
sence of brush, and the carpet of ver- 
dure that covers the soil ; where this s 
firm and dry, nothing can be a 
pleasing than to wander among 
primeval shades ;—at least yee ‘A 
think so whose eyes are not pall Wh , 
their eternal contemplation. “4 
the first gloom of evening “ deepens’ j 

> it is finely ™ 
horror of the woods, m 
pressive to thread their dark a a 
greatly interesting when € some 
closes in to catch the glimmer?’ | 
settler’s fire, and, as you eet pal 
see its rays streaming across Y° 
from his cabin-door. ‘ 
ACCOMMODATION AT Ais cout 

On arriving at a a pene 
try, you excite no kim “of the 
chess how you will, The master of 


“Awan Wald 
house bids you good-day, and yet a 


€3 ure 
minis 
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in; breakfast, dinner, 4” regal 
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repared at stated times, to which you 
must generally contrive to accomme- 
date. There are seldom more hands 
than enough to dispatch the necessary 
work ; you are not, therefore, beset by 
half-a-dozen menials, imagining your 
wants before you know them yourself ; 
make them known, however, and, if 
they be rational, they are generall 
answered with tolerab!e readiness, and, 
| have invariably found, with perfect 
civility. One thing { must notice, that 
you are never any where charged for 
attendance. The servant is not yours 
but the inn-keeper’s ; no demands are 
made upon you except by the latter ; 
this saves much trouble, and, indeed, 
is absolutely necessary in a house where 
the servant’s labour is commonly too 
valuable to be laid at the mercy of 
every whimsical traveller; but this ar- 
rangement originates in another cause, 
the republican habits and feelings of 
the community. I honour the pride 
which makes a man unwilling to sell 
his personal service to a fellow-crea- 
ture; to come and gu at the beck of 
anvther,—is it not natural that there 
should be some unwillingness to do 
this? It is the last trade to which an 
American, man or woman, has re- 
course ; still some must be driven to it, 
particularly of the latter sex ; but she 
always assumes with you the manner 
of an equal, I have never, in this 
country, hired the attendance of any 
but native Americans; and have never 
met with an uncivil word ; but I could 
perceive that neither would one have 
been taken ; honest, trusty, and proud, 
such is the American in service; there 
isa character here which all who can 
appreciate it will respect. 

POST CONVEYANCE IN BACK 
SETTLEMENTS. 

The mode in which the contents of 
the post-bag are usually distributed 
ee the less populous districts, had 
often before pre 4 me. 1 remember, 
when taking a cross cut in a queer sort 
of acaravan, bound for some settlement 
on the southern shore of Lake Erie, 
observing, with no small surprise, the 
operations of our charioteer; a paper 
flung to the right hand, and anon a pa- 
per flung to the left, where no sight or 
sound bespoke the presence of human 
beings, I asked if the bears were 
curious of news; upon which I was in- 
formed, that there was a settler in the 
neighbourhood, who ought to have been 
on the look-out, or séshe of his children 
forhim, “ But when I don’t find them 
MontHLy Mag, No. 363. 


ready, 1 throw the paper under a tree : 
and I warrant you t ey’ll look dass 
enough to find it; they're always curi- 
ous of news in-these wild parts; and 
curious enough they seemed, for not a 
cabin did we pass that a newspaper was 
not flung from the hand of this en- 
lightener of the wilderness. Occa. 
siunally making a halt at some solitary 
dwelling, the post-bag and its guardian 
descended together, when, if the as- 
sistance of the farmer, who here acted 
as post-master, could be obtained, the 
whole contents of the mail were dis- 
charged upon the ground, and all hands 
and eyes being put in requisition, such 
letters as might be et cae to the 
surrounding district, were scrambled 
out from the heap; which, being then 
again scrambled together, was once 
more shaken into the Jeathern recep- 
tacie, and thrown into the waggon ; 
but it sometimes happened that the set- 
tler was from home. On one occasion, 
I remember, neither man, woman, nor 
child was to be found ; the stage-driver 
whistled and hallooed, walked into the 
dwelling, and through the dwelling, 
sprang the fence, traversed the field of 
maize, aud shouted into the wood ; but 

all to no purpose. Having resumed 

his station, and set his horses in motion, 

I enquired how the letters were to find 

their destination, seeing that we were 
carrying them along with us, heaven 

knew where? “ Oh! theyll keep in 

the country any how; it is likely m- 

deed, they may go down the Ohio, and 

make a short tour of the states; this 

has happened sometimes; but it is a 

chance but they get (o Washington at 

last; and then theyll commence a 
straight course anew, and be safe here 
again this day twelvemonth may be, 
or two years at farthest.”? 

At Carthage we fuund the post-mas- 
ter, very naturally, fast asleep; after 
much clatter against his door and 
wooden walls, he made his appearance 
with a candle, and, according to cus- 
tom, the whole contents of the mail 
were discharged upon the floor. The 

r Carthaginian rubbed his eyes, as 

e took up one letter after another from 
the heap before him ; but his dreams 
seemed still upon him. “ Not a letter 
can I see,” he exclaimed, as he 7 
rubbed his eyes, and snuffed his candle. 
« Friend, lend me your eyes, OF Lan 
may just take the whole load away with 
you.” “1am none of the best at a 
cyphering hand-writing;” replied the 


driver “ Why _ 1 must — rH 
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wife, for she is as sharp as a needle.” 
The wife was called, and, in gown and 
cap, soou made her appearance; the 
candle and the papers placed in the mid- 
dle, wife, husband, and driver set about 
decyphering the hieroglyphics; -but 
that the wife had the character of being 
as sharp as a needle, I sliould have au- 
gured ill of the labours of this trium- 
virate. Whether right er wrong, how- 
ever, the selection was soon made, and 
the budget once again committed te the 
waggon. 
CATARACT OF NIAGARA. 

We set off in a little waggon, un- 
der a glorious sun, and a refreshing 
breeze. Seven miles of a_ pleasant 
road which ran up the ridge we had 
observed the preceding night, brought 
us to the cataract. In the way we 
alighted to look down from a d 
platform of rock, on the = of the 
precipice, at a fine bend of the river. 
From hence the blue expanse of On- 
tario bounded a third of the horizon ; 
fort Niagara on the American shore; 
fort George on the Canadian, guarding 
the mouth of the river, where it opens 
intothe lake; the banks, rising as th 
approached us, finely wooded, a 
winding, now hiding and now reveal- 
ing the majestie waters of the channel. 


Never shalt I forget the moment when, - 


throwing down my eyes, | first beheld 
the deep, slow, solemn tide, clear as 
crystal, and green as the oeean, sweep- 


ing through its chanuel of rocks with a 


sullen dignity of motion and sound, far 
beyond all that I had heard, or could 
ever have conceived. You saw and felt 
immediately that it was no river you 
beheld, but an imprisoned sea; for 
such, indeed, are the lakes of these re- 
gions. The velocity of the waters, 
after the leap, until they issue from the 
chasm at Queenston, flowing over a 
rough and shelving bed, must actuall 
be great; but, from their vast depth 
they move with an apparent majesty, 
that seems to temper their vehemence, 
rolling onwards in heavy volumes, and 
with a hollow sound, as if labouring 
and groaning with their own weight. 
I can convey to you no idea of the so- 
lemnity of this moving ocean. Our 
eyes followed its waves until they ached 
with gazing; and had not our little 
= and waggoner startled us, by 

urling a fragment of rock from the 
omens I know not when we should 

ave awakened from our dream. 

A mile farther, we caught a first and 
partial glimpse of the cataract, on 
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which the opposing sun flashed ( 
moment, as on a silvery Screen he 
hung suspended in the sk 


i - It dij 
peared again behind the evan a 


air, and marked the s 

the — came. Pr from whenee 
forward with increasing jpypa; 
and after a few miles ms pe 
inu, we left our rude equipage, and 
hastened in the direction that was 
pointed to us, 

Two fvot-bridges have latter 
thrown, by Sesion and dextereahent 
from island to island, across the Ame. 
rican side of the channel, some hyp. 
dred feet above the brink of the falj- 
gaining in this manner thé great island 
which divides the eataract into twe un. 
equal parts, we made its cireuit at our 
leisure. From its lower point we ob- 
tained partial and imperfect views of 
the fallmg river; from the higher we 
commanded a fine prospect of the upper 
channel. Nothing here denotes the 
dreadful commotion so soon abont to 
take place; the thunder, indeed, is 
behind you, and the rapids are rolling 
and dashing on either hand; but be- 
fore, the vast river eomes sweeping 
down its broad and smooth waters be- 
tween banks low and gentle as those of 
the Thames. Returning, we again stood 
long on the bridges, ar bo the ra- 
pids that rolled above and_ beneath us; 
the waters of the deepest sea-green, 
crested with silver, shooting under our 
feet with the velocity of lightning, till, 
reaching the brink, the vast waves 
seemed to pause, as if gathering their 
strength for the tremendous plunge. 
ima | it was not unusual for the 
more adventurous traveller to drop 
down te the istand in a well-manned 
and well-guided boat. This was done 
by keeping between the coment & 
they rush on either side f the weer 
thus leaving a narrow stream, 
flows poate to its point, and bas to the 
eve, contrasted with the rapidity of the 
tide, where to right and left the wale 
is sucked to _ falls, - appearance 
of a strong back current. . 

It is but an inconsiderable portion 
this imprisoned sea which flows - 
American side; but even this W 
sufficient te fix the eye in adm co 
Deseending the ladder (now easy fe 
and approaching to the foot of < ‘ed 
fall, we were driven away Di. 
breathless, and smarting, the W ast 
being high and blowing right 9) 


righ 
us. Turning a corner wan 
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{where, descending less precipitously 
‘t is wooded to the bottom) to recover 
our breath, and wring the water from 
our hair and clothes, we saw, on lifting 
our eyes, a corner of the summit of this 

raceful division of the cataract hang- 
ing above the projecting mass of trees, 
as it were in mid air, like the snowy 
top of a mountain. Above, the daz- 
zling white of the shivered water was 
thrown into contrast with the deep blue 
of the unspotted heavens ; below, with 
the vine, green of the summer foliage, 
fresh and sparkling in the eternal 
shower of the rising and falling spray. 
The wind, which, for the space of an 
hour, blew with some fury, rushing 
down with the river, flung showers of 
spray from the crest of the fall. The 
sun's rays glancing on these big drops, 
and sometimes on feathery streams 
thrown fantastically from the main 
body of the water, transformed them 
into silvery stars, or beams of light ; 
while the graceful rainbow, now arch- 
ing over our heads, and now circling 
in the vapor at our feet, still flew be- 
fore us as we moved. The greater di- 
vision of the cataract was here con- 
céaled from our sight by the dense vo- 
lumes of vaper which the wind drove 
with fury across the immense basin 
directly towards us; sometimes, in- 
deed, a veering gust parted for a mo- 
ment the thick clouds, and partially re- 
vealed the heavy columns, that seemed 
more like fixed pillars of moving eme- 
rald than living sheets of water. Here, 
seating ourselves at the brink of this 
troubled ocean, beneath the gaze of the 
sun, we had the full advantage of a 
vapour bath; the fervid rays drying 


“our garments one moment, and a blast 


from the basin drenching them the 
next. The wind at length having 
wesedao abated, and the ferryman 
ing willing to attempt the passage, 
we here jie 0 in a little boat to the 
Canada side, 
The gloom of this vast cavern, the 
whirlwind that ever plays in it, the 

eafening rar, the vast abyss of con- 
vulsed waters beneath you, the falling 
columns that hang over your head, all 
strike, not upon the ears and eyes only, 
but upon the heart, For the first few 
moments, the sublime is wrought to the 
terrible, 

From this spot, (beneath the Table 
Rock,) you feel, more than from any 
other, the height of the cataract, aud 
the weight of its waters. It seems a 
tumbling ocean ; and you yourself what 





a helpless atom amid these vast and 
eternal workings of gigantic nature! 
Tke wind had now abated, and what 
was better, we were now under the lee, 
and could admire its sport with the va- 
pour, instead of being blinded by it. 
From the enormous basin inte which 
the waters precipitate themselves in a 
clear leap of 140 feet, the clouds of 
smoke rose in white volumes, like the 
round-headed clouds you have some- 
times seen in the evening horizon of a 
summer sky, and then shot up in point- 
ed pinnacles, like the ice of mountain 
glagiéres. Caught by the wind, it was 
now whirled ia spiral columns far up 
into the air, then, re-collecting its 
strength, the tremulous vapour again 
sought the upper air, till, broken and 
dispersed in the hlue serene, it spread 
against itihe only silvery veil which 
spotted the pure azure. In the centre 
of the Fall, where the water is the 
heaviest, it takes the leap in an un- 
broken mass of the deepest green, and 
in many places reaches the bottom in 
crystal columns of the same hue, till 
they meet the snuw-white foam that 
heaves and rolls convulsedly in the 
enormous basin. But for the deafening 
roar, the darkness and stormy whirl- 
wind in which we stood, I could have 
fancied these massy volumes the walls 
of some fairy palace—living emeralds 
chased in silver. Never surely did na- 
ture throw together so fantastically so 
much beauty with such terrific gran- 
deur. 
LAKE ERIE. 

It is a pleasant drive from Ontario 
to Lake Erie along the -banks of the 
magnificent Niagara. There is some- 
thing truly sublime in the water scenery 
of America ; her lakes, spreading into 
inland seas. their vast, deep, and pure 
waters, reflecting back the azure of 
heavens, untainted with a cloud ; her 
rivers, collecting the waters of hills and 
plains interminable, rollin their massy 
volumes for thousands of miles, now 
broken into cataracts to which the 
noblest cascades of the old hemisphere 
are those of rivulets, and then sweeping 
down their broad channels to the far- 
off ocean the treasures of a world. The 
lakes and rivers of this continent seem 
to despise all foreign auxiliaries of na- 
ture or art, and trust to their own un- 
assisted majesty to preduce effect upon 
the eye an the mind; without alpine 
mountains or moss-grown TUIDS, they 
strike the spectator with awe. Extent, 
weight, depth—it is by these vail 
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qualities that they affect him; their 
character is one of simple grandeur ; 
you stand upon their brink, or traverse 
their bosom, or gaze upon their rolling 
rapids and tumbling cataracts, and ac- 
knowledge at once their power and im- 
mensity, and your own insignificance 
and imbecility. Occasionally you meet 
with exceptions to this rule. I recall 
at this moment the beautiful shores of 
the Passaic; its graceful cascades, its 
walls of rock, shelving into a glassy 
peaceful flood, its wooded hills, and 
rich and varied landscapes, all spread 
beneath a sky of glowing sapphires; a 
scene for Claude to gaze upon. These 
north-western waters, however, have 
nothing of this character; you find 
them bedded in vast level plains, bor- 
dered only by sable forests, from which 
the stroke of the axe has but just 
startled the panther and the savage. 
Settlements are fast springing up on 
the forested shores of Lake Erie. The 
situation is wonderfully advantageous 
to the farmer. I have already spoken of 
the canal, so far in progress, which is 
about to open a free water-carriage from 
these waters to the Eastern Atlantic. 
Another, of only a few miles extent, 
is in contemplation, which, by connect- 
ing them with the Alleghany, one of 
the main sources of the Ohio, will per- 
fect the line of communication with 
the gulf of Mexico, an extent of 3,000 
miles. 
It is impossible to consider without 
admiration the inland navigation of 
this magnificent country. From this 
fine baisin, north and west, you open 
into lakes and rivers which, not many 
years hence, will pour into it the pro- 
duce of human labour from states now 
in embryo; to the north-east, these ac- 
eumulated waters seek their way to the 
Atlantic, through the broad channel of 
the St. Lawrence to the south-east, 
they are about to communicate with 
the same ocean ved the magnificent Hud- 
son: to the south and west, stretch the 
vast waters of the Mississippi with his 
million of tributaries. There ix some- 
thing unspeakably sublime in the vast 
extent of earthly domain that here 
opens to the mind’s eye; and truly sub- 
lime is its contemplation, when we con- 
sider the life and energy with which it 
is fast teeming. An industrious and 
enlightened people, laying in the wil- 

erness the foundations of common- 
Wealth after commonwealth, based on 
Justice and the immutable rights of man! 







What heart so told a vn tai 
this unmoved! oe contemplate 


' MR. BIRKBECK’S setr 

The village of Albion, Lome eof 
the settlement, contains at D 
thirty habitations, in which fea, 
bricklayer, a carpe wt ede 

yer, @ carpenter, a wheelwright 
a cooper, and a blacksmith ; a well, 
supplied re a little library, an inn 
a chapel, and a post-offiee, where the 
mail regularly arrives twice a week 
Being situated on a ridge, between the 
greater and little Wabash, it is, from 
its elevated position, and from its being 
wt nel Peary from the rivers, 
uliarly dry and healthy. The prairi 
fn which it tener is dcncitbed a ry 
quisitely beautiful; lawns of unchang- 
ing verdure, aa over hills and 
dales, scattered with islands of luxu- 
riant trees, dropped by the band of na- 
ture with a taste that art could not 
rival—all this spread beneath a sky of 
glowing and unspotted sapphires, “The 
most beautiful parks of England,” my 
friend observes, ** would afford a most 
imperfect comparison.” The soil is 
abundantly fruitful, and, of course, 
has an advantage over the heavy-tim- 
bered lands, which can scarcely be 
cleared for less than from twelve to 
fifteen dollars per acre; while the 
Illinois farmer may in general elear his 
for less than five, and then enter upon 
a much more convenient mode of til- 
lage. 
UPPER CANADA. : 

I was surprised to find much discon- 
tent prevailing among the poorer se- 
tlers in Upper Canada; I could not 
always understand the grounds of their 
complaints, but they seemed to const- 
der Mr. Gourlay as having well ex- 
plained them. Mr. Gourlay, you would 
see, was prosecuted, and his pamphlets 
declared hibels ; not having read them, 
I cannot pronounce upon either their 
merits or demerits 5 ee 
a r to have spoken the 
of the rer sotitens, whose cause . 
had abetted against the more powerfu 
land-holders, land-surveyors, and g0- 
vernment agents. 

The sufferings from which arora 
creatures fly—I will take for gr 
the starving paupers of Irelan' helt 
throng here without a farthing their 
hands, and scarce a rag y 8 ‘ 
backs,—the sufferings of these Pr 
creatures, humanity might erg a; 
ended when thrown upon these ‘ol i: 
but too often they are in tenie” m 
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rirst comes the horrors of the voyage; 
i-fed, illeclothed, and not unfre- 
quently crowded together as if on board 
a prison-ship, it is not uncommon for a 
fourth, and even a third of the live 
cargo to be swept off by disease during 
this mid-passage. You will conceive 
the sufferings of a troop of half-clad 
pauper, turned adrift in this Siberia, 
as it often happens, at the close of au- 
tumn; the delays, perhaps unavoidable, 
which occur after their landing, before 
they are sent to their station in the 
howling wilderness, kills some, and 
breaks the spirit of others. Many are 
humanely sheltered by Canadian pro- 
rietors, not a few find their way to the 
United States, and are thrown upon 
the charity of the city of New York. 
After fearful hardships, some rear at 
last their cabin of logs in the savage 
forest; polar winds and snows, dreary 
solitudes, agues, and all the train of 
evils and privations which must be 
found in a Canadian desert. 

How strangely do statesmen employ 
money! Hundreds and thousands lodg- 
ed in frigates larger than ever fount 
at Trafalgar,—in naval and military 
stores, batteries, martello towers. — 
Where? Upon the shores of the Cana- 
dian Siberia. To do what? To pro- 
tect wolves and bears from a more speed 
dislodgement from frozen deserts, wh ich 
would little repay the trouble of in- 
vading; and some few thousands of a 
people, scattered along an endless line 
of forest, from the infection of repub- 
lican principles. What a magnificent 
idea does this convey of the wealth of 
that country which could thus ship 
treasures across the Atlantic to be flung 
into the wilderness ! 

Lieufenant Hall states the disburse- 
ments at Kingston during the war at 
“10001. per diem ;” the expense of the 
frigate St. Lawrence at 300,000]. I 
was informed by a gentleman long re- 
sident in Canada, that the ships of war 
sent from England in frame to be em- 
ployed on lake Ontario were all sup- 
plied with stills. “Do the people of 
London take this lake for a strip of the 
ocean,” exclaimed the Canadians, “that 
they send us a machine to freshen its 
Waters 2”? 

_ STEAM BOATS. 

Two immense steam-boats, from four 
to five hundred tons’ burden, now na- 
Pat Ontario, in lieu of the mighty 
ane of war that sleep peacefully in 
Jett harbours on either shore. The 

merican has every possible conve- 

‘ence, as is common with all these 
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floating hotels, found on the 

the United States ; the Cansdion tee 
bably from having been established for 
the transportation of soldiers, stores 
and goods of various kinds, rather than 
for the service of passengers) is dirty 
and ill attended. There is now also a 
fine steam-boat, of a smaller size, ply- 
Ing between Kingston and Prescott, a 
flourishin village in the neighbour- 
hood of the rapids; and another will 
svon be launched upon Lake St. Fran- 
cis, when the navigation of the river 
will be yet farther facilitated. 

LOWER CANADA. 

It is a pleasant relief to the eye, tired 
with the contemplation of dreary forests, 
and wide watery wastes, when the fair 
seignory of Montreal suddenly opens 
before you. Rich and undulat ing lands 
sprinkled with villas, and bounded on 
one hand by wooded heights, and on 
the other by the grey city ; its tin roofs 
and spires then blazing in the setting 
sun: the vast river, chafed by hidden 
rocks into sounding and foaming ra- 
pids, and anon spreading his waters 
into a broad sheet of molten gold, 
speckled with islands, batteaux and 
shipping: the distant shore with its 
dark line of forest, broken by little 
villages, penciled on the glowing sky 
and far off, two solitary mountains, 
raising their blue heads in the vermil 
glories of the horizon, like sapphires 
chased in rubies. my the road, 
French faces, with all the harshness of 
feature and good-humour of expression 
peculiar to the national physiognomy, 
looked and gossiped from door and 
window, orchard and meadow ; a pass- 
ing salutation easily winning a smile 
and courteous obeisance. We were for 
some miles escorted on our way by the 
good-humoured and loquacious pilot, 
whose songs had for so many days mea- 
sured time to the stroke of his paddle. 
I yet hear his reiterated parting bene- 
dictions, and see the wild grimaces 
with which they were accompanied. 

The population of Lower is strangely 
contrasted with that of Upper Canada ; 
nor do they appear to know much con- 
cerning each other. In one thing only 
are they said to be agre ee ubli- 
thorough detestation of their repu id 4 
can neighbours. In Upper Canada, 
however, so far as my observations 
went, I did not find that this hostile 
feeling was much shared by the eed 
settlers. In either colony where the 
hostility exists, it is very easily ac. 
counted for: in one, by the po @ 


the power and wealth of the republic ; 
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- and in the other by the influence of tlie 
priests, 

In ignorance and infatuated supersti- 
tion, the Canadian remains in statu quo, 
as when he first migrated from his native 


France. Guarded from the earthquake 
by British protection, the shock of the 
revolution was in no degree, however 
small, felt here; the priest continues 
to hood-wink and fleece the people, and 
the people to pamper and worship the 
priest, just as in the good old times. 
You may learn some curious particu- 
lars here concerning the policy of the 
London cabinet, as connected with that 
of Rome. Among other things, a re- 
quest has lately been preferred tu the 
Pope, that he will raise the bishopric 
of Quebec into an arch-bishopric; and 
the prelate of this Canadian diocese is 
now about to embark for Italy to re- 
ceive from the hands of his Holiness 
this addition tohis honours. The peo- 
ple, meanwhile, are exhorted to re- 
member, in their prayers, the pious 
rince who, though ruling in a land of 
Soratinn bears thus in remembrance 
the servants of the most High. The 
Priests have in their hands some of the 
best lands in the country, and claim, 
of course, some fruit offerings from 
their spiritual children. Conceiving 
the security of the tenure to lie in the 
ignorance of the people, they enforce 
every prohibition calculated to preserve 
it entire; such as marrying with here- 
tics, reading any book without the 
permission of the confessor, and learn- 
ing the English language. The proxi- 
mity of the States and their growing 
power, and, worse than all, their in- 
stitutions civil and religious, are na- 
turally looked upon by these shepherds 
of the flock with suspicion and terror. 
As the union of Canada to the 
republic would of necessity pave the 
way to their downfall, interest binds 
fast their loyalty to the ruling powers ; 
these again, equally jealous of the 
States, and aware of the precariousness 
of the tenure by which they hold these 
colonies, pay much deference to the 
men who hold the keys of the people’s 
minds. Thus goes the world! and yet 
with the Canadian peasant it would seem 
to go very happily ; he eats his crust, or 
shares it with the passenger right 
cheerily ; his loyalty, transferred from 
King Louis to King George, sits equally 
light on his light spirits. As to the 

overnment, if he shares it not, as little 

oes he feel it. Too poor to be op- 
pressed, too ignorant to be disgetn- 


tented, he invokes his sai 
priest, smokes his pipe, ae is 
old ballad ; while shrewder heade® ” 
duller spirits enact laws which he n ve 
hears of, and toil after gains which bs 
— to do without. 7 
1ere is said generally to 

friendly understend ing tansen 
French and the new English popula- 
tion ; the latter being given to lay at 
the superstition of the former, and tp. 
senting the supremacy of Catholic over 
Lutheran episcopacy. The gover. 
ment, however, leaves “ protestant as. 
cendancy” to make its way here as it 
can, which, unbacked by law, make 
its way very slowly. These national 
and religious jealousies have occasioy- 
ally produced bickerings, and even po- 
litical disturbances. 

The government of the Canadas eon- 
sists of a Governor appointed by the 
crown ; a Legislative Council, con. 
pe in Upper Canada of seven men- 

ers, and in the Lower or French Ca- 
naila of fifteen; these are appointed by 
the Governor, and nominated for life: 
a Lower House of Assembly, whose 
members are chosen by the freeholders 
in either province, the elections o- 
curring every four years, In Lower 
Canada the French forming the ma- 
jority of the population, are able to 
combat, in the House of Assembly, the 
power of the English Executive and 
Legislative Council, which virtually 
forms a part of the former. It is easy 
to see with what candour this Hous 
will be judged of by the party it op- 

ses. It is doubtful whether it woull 
be more praised were it more ét- 
lightened. 

BURLINGTON, 

Ascending the watersof Lake Champ- 
lain, the shores assume a wild " 
mountainous character. The scite 0 
the flourishing town of Burlington 5 
one of singular beauty; the neatnes 
and elegance of the white houses 
cending rapidly from the shore, pare 
persed with trees, and arranged ie 
that symmetry which characterizes d 
young villages of these states; “ 
sweet bay, and, beyond, the open ‘ 
ters of the lake, bounded by 4 op 
of mountains, behind which, when 
eyes first rested on them, the owes 
sinking in golden splendour ;—" ‘isk, 
fairy scene, when his flaming 


which might have dazzled eagles, 4? 
behind the-purple screen, blazing 
the still broad lake, on the wi 
and the white walls of the love Yast, 
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lage, and on the silver sails of the 
sloops and shipping, gliding noiselessly 
through the gleaming waters. 

Not forty years since, and the ground 
now occupied by this beautiful town 
and a population of two thousand souls, 
was a desert, frequented only by bears 
and panthers. The American verb to 
progress (though some of my friends in 
this country deny that it is an Ameri- 
canism) is certainly not without its 
apology; even a foreigner must ac- 
knowledge, that the new kind of ad- 
vancement which greets his eye in this 
country, seems to demand a new word 
to pourtray it. 

The young town of Burlington is 
graced with a college, which was 
founded in the sae 1791, and has lately 
received considerable additions. The 
state of Vermont, in which it stands, 
whose population may be somewhat less 
than three hundred thousand, contrives 
te support two establishments of this 
description ; and, perhaps, in no part 
ofthe union is greater attention paid to 
the education of youth. 

The territory passing under the name 
of Vermont is intersected, from north 
tosouth, by a range of mountains, co- 
vered with ever-green forests, from 
which the name of the country. This 
Alpine ridge, rising occasionally to 
three and four thousand , feet, nearly 
fills up the breadth of the state; but is 
every where scooped into glens and 
valleys, plentifully intersected with 
streams and rivers, flowing, to the east- 
ward, into the beautiful Connecticut, 
and, to the west, into the magnificent 
Champlain. The gigantic forests of 
white pine, spruce, cedar, and other 
evergreens, which clothe to the top the 
billowy sides of the mountains mingle 
occasionally their deep verdure with 


the oak, elm, beech, maple, &c. that 


shadow the valleys. This world of 
forest is intersected by tracts of open 
pasture, while the luxuriant lands that 
er the water-courses are fast ex- 
changing their primeval woods for the 
treasures of agriculture. The most po- 
pulous town in the state contains less 
than three thousand souls; the inha- 
bitants, agricultural or grazing farmers, 
‘ing scattered through the valleys and 
hills, or collected in small villages on 
e banks of the lakes and rivers. 
he plan of government is among the 
most simple of any to be found in the 
union, The legislative department is 
Composed of saclanen whose members 
are chosen by the whole male popula- 
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tion of the state. In this mountainous 
district, peopled by a race of simple 
agriculturists, the science of legislatiou 
may be yes to present few ques- 
tions of difficulty; nor has it been 
found necessary to impede the process 
of law-making by forcing a projected 
Statute to pass through two ordeals. 
You find in the constitution of Ver- 
mont another peculiarity which marks 
a people Argus-eyed to their liberties. 
In the other republics the people have 
thought it snfficient to preserve tothem- 
selves the power uf summoning a con- 
vention, to alter or amend their plan 


. of government whenever they ma 


judge it expedient ; but the Ver- 
montese, as if unwilling to trust to 
their own vigilance, have decreed the 
stated election of a Council of Censors, 
to be convened for one year at the end 
of every seven years, whose business it 
is to examine whether the constitution 
has been preserved inviolate ; “ whether 
the legislative or executive branches of 
government have performed their duty 
as guardians of the people, or assumed 
to themselves, or exercised other or 
greater powers than they are entitled to 
by the constitution ;”’ to take in review, 
in short, every public act, with the 
whole course of administration pursued 
since the last meeting of the censors. 

The assembly now meets in the little 
town of Montpelier, situated in a se- 
cluded valley in the centre of the state. 
Having gained the centre, the seat of 
government is now probably fixed. It 
is a strange novelty in the eyes of a Eu- 
ropean to find legislators assembled in 
a humble and lonely village to discuss 
affairs of state. i 

The men of Vermont are familiarly 
known by the name of Green-mountain 
Boys ; a name which they themselves 
are proud of, and which, I have re- 
marked, is spoken with much com- 
placency, and not unfrequently with a 
tone of admiration or affection, by the 
citizens of the neighbouring states. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

It has been common of late years to 
summon the literature of America to 
the European bar, and to pass a verdict 
against American wit and American 
science. More liberal qr nen 
alluding to the paucity of standing 
American works in prose oF rhyme, 
are wont to ascribe it to the infant state 
of society in this country : o—_ “pe 
this explanation, I incline to think a 
least, without affixing 4 just meaning 


to the words. 
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It: is true that authorship is not yet a 
trade in this country; perhaps for the 

r it is a poor trade every where; and 
could men do better, they might sel- 
dom take to it as a profession; but, 
however this may be, many causes 
have operated hitherto. and some per- 
haps may always continue to operate, 
to prevent American genius from show- 
ing itself in works of imagination, or 
of arduous literary labour. As yet, we 
must remember, that the country itself 
is not half aceutury old. The genera- 
tion is barely passed away whose ener- 
gies were engrossed by a struggle for 
existence. 

America was not asleep during the 
thirty years that Europe had forgotten 
her: she was actively employed in her 
education ;—in framing and trying sys- 
tems of government; in eradicating 
prejudices; in vanquishing internal 
enemies ; in replenishing her treasury ; 
in liquidating her debts; in amending 
her Jaws ; in correcting her policy; in 
fitting herself to enjoy that liberty 
which she had purchased with her 
blood ; — in founding seminaries of 
learning; in facilitating the spread of 
knowledge ;—to say nothing of the re- 
vival of commerce; the reclaiming of 
wilderness after wilderness; the farci- 
litating of internal navigation ; the 
doubling and tripling of a population 
trained to exercise the rights of freemen, 
and to respect institutions adopted by the 
voiee of their country. Such have been 
the occupations of America She bears 
the works of her genius about her; we 
must not seek them in volumes piled on 
the shelves of a library. All her know- 
ledge is put forth in action; lives in 
her institutions, in her laws; speaks 
in her senate; acts in her cabinet; 
breathes even from the walls of her 
cities, and the sides of her ships. Look 
on all she has done, on that which she 
is; count the sum of her years; and 
then pronounce sentence on her genius. 
Her politicians are not ingenious theo- 
rists, but practical statesmen ; her sol- 
diers have not been conquerors, but 
patriots; her philosophers are not wise 
reasoners, but wise legislators. Their 
country has been and is their field of 
action; every able head and nervous 
arm is pressed into its service. The 


foreign world hears nothing of ther ex- 
ploits, and reads none of their lucubra- 
tions ; but their country reaps the fruits 
of their wisdom, and feels the aid of 


— service ; and it is in the wealth, 


strength, the peace, the prosperity, 
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the good government, and the 

ministered laws of that nat 
we must discover and admire™ F ut 
energy and genius. ”g 

In Europe we are apt to estimate the 
general cultivation of a people by the 
greater or less number of their literary 
characters. Even in that hemisphere 
it is, perhaps, an unfair way of jud 
ing. No one would dispute that France 
is greatly advanced in knowledge since 
the era of the revolution, and yet her 
literary fame from that period has been 
ata stand. The reason is obvious. 
that her genius was called from the 
clo:et into the senate.and the field ; her 
historians and poets were suddenly 
changed into soldiers and politicians: 
her peaceful men of letters became ae. 
tive citizens, known in their generation 
by their virtues or their crimes, Instead 
of tragedies, sonnets, and tomes of 
philosophy, they manufactured laws, 
or martialled armies; opposed tyrants, 
or fell their victims, or played the ty. 
rant themselves. 

Barlow, known only in England as 
the author of the Columbiad, was a di- 
plomatist and an able political writer, 
The venerable Dwight was here held 
in honour, not as the author of * The 
Conquest of Canaan,” but as the patron 
of learning; the assiduous instructor 
of youth, and a popular and energetic 
writer of theday. I could in the same 
way designate many living characters 
whose masterly abilities have been felt 
in the cabinets of Europe, and which 
here are felt in every department ofthe 
civil government, and in ail the civic 
professions. These men, who, in other 
countries, would have enlarged the field 
of the national literature, here quicken 
the pulse of the national prosperity; 
eloquent in the senate, able in the ¢a- 
binet, they fill the highest offices of the 
republic, and are repaid for their ardu- 
ous and unceasing labours, h 
esteem of their follow. silos ‘ 

rowing strength of their country. 
: But Shile Amserien was thus sous 
by enlightened individuals, the “7 
mentary speeches and pamphlets as 
time show how little was known by ber 
English community of the c 
condition of the colonists. wee 
government had chosen at oné ra 
make Virginia a Rotany-Bay, 48 
which tended not a little to prep ank- 
for the revolution, the country ° : 
lin, Washington, Patrick Henry; Alles, 
son, Schuyler, Gates, Gireené ry 
Dickenson, Laurens, LivingstoB; "™ 
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ton, Jay, Rush, Adams, Rittenhouse, 
Madison, Monroe, and a thousand other 
high-minded gentlemen, soldiers, ora- 
tors, sages, and statesmen, was account- 
eda hive of pickpockets and illiterate 


hinds. 
MR. JEFFERSON, 

Mr. Jefferson affords a splendid elu- 

cidation of a remark contained in m 
last letter,—-that tle literary stength 
of America is absorbed in the business 
of the state. In early life, we find this 
distinguished philosopher and elegant 
scholar, called from his library into the 
senate, and from that moment engaged 
in the service, and finally charged with 
the highest offices in the commonwealth. 
Had he been born in Europe, he would 
have added new treasures to the s‘ore 
of science, and bequeathed to posterity 
the researches and generous conceptions 
of his well-stored and original mind, 
not in hasty “notes,” -but in tomes 
compiled at ease, and framed with that 
nerve and classic simplicity which 
mark the “ Declaration” of his coun- 
try’s “ independence.’’ Born in Ame- 
rica, 
“The post of honour is a public station ;” 
to this therefore was he called; and 
from it he retires, covered with years 
and honours, to reflect upon a life well 
spent, and on the happiness ofa people 
whose prosperity he did so much to pro- 
note. ~The fruits of his wisdom are in 
the laws of his country, and that coun- 
try itself will be his monument. 

The elections which raised Mr. Jef- 
ferson to the chief magistracy, brought 
with them a change both of men and 
measures. The most rigid economy 


“Was carried into every department of 


government ; some useless offices were 
done away; the slender army was far- 
ther reduced, obnoxious acts, passed by 
the former cougress, repealed, and the 
American constitution administered in 
all its simplicity and purity. 

The policy of Mr. Jefferson, and that 
of his venerable successor, Mr. Madi- 
Son, was so truly enlightened and mag- 
hanimous, as to form an era in the his- 
tory of their country. The violence of 
the fallen party vented itself in the most 
scurrilous abuse that ever disgraved the 
free press of a free country; it did 
more,— it essayed even to raise the 
Standard of open rebellion to that go- 
vernment of which it had professed 
itself the peculiar friend and stay. 

PARTIES. 

It may now be said, that the party 
once misnamed Federal has ceased to 
Montuuy Ma@. No. 363. 
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exist. There is indeed a difference of 
political character, or what will express 
it better, a varying iutensity of repub- 
lican feeling discernible in the different 
component parts of this great Union; 
but ail are now equally devoted to the 
national institutions, and in all differ- 
ence of opinion, adinit the necessity of 
the minority yielding to the majority. 
And, what is yet more important, these 
differences of opinion do not hinge upon 
the merits or demerits of foreign na- 
trons, French or English, Dutch or 
Portuguese. The wish of your vener- 
able friend is now realized ;—his coun- 
trymen are Americans. Genet may 
now make the tour of the states, and 
Henry of New-England, with infinite 
safety to the peace of their citizens ; and 
even Massachussets herself would now 
blush at the name of the Hartford con- 
vention, 

Genet is, or was at least when the 
author was last in Albany, a peaceable 
and obscure citizen of the state of New 
York. Itis curious in a democracy, to 
see how soon the factious sink into in- 
significance. Aaron Burr was pointed 
out to me in the Mayor’s court at New 
York, an old man whom none cast 
an eye upon except an idle stranger. In 
Europe, the bustling demagogue is sent 
to prison, or to the scaffold, and meta- 
morphosed into a martyr; in America, 
he is left to walk at large, and soon no 
one thinks about him. 

BLACK SLAVERY. 

I must here refute a strange asser- 
tion, which I have seen in I know not 
how many foreign journals, namely, 
that the United States’ government is 
chargeable with the diffusion of black 
slavery. Every act that this govern- 
ment has ever passed regarding it, has 
tended to its suppression ; but the ex- 
tent and nature of its jurisdiction are 
probably misunderstood by those who 
charge upon it the black slavery of Ken- 
tucky or Louisiana; and they must be 
ignorant of its acts who omit to ascr! 
to it the merit of having saved from 
this curse every ris ofr has 

own up under its jurisdiction. 
er There are . at went twenty-two 
republics in the confederacy ; of these, 


twelve have been rendered free to black 


and white; the remaining ten continue 


to be more or less defaced by negro- 
slavery. Of these five are ol —— 
and the other five either parted te 
these, or formed out of the acquires 
territory of French Louisiana. Thu 


ntuc was raised into an i 
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pendent state by mutual agreement be- 
tween herself and Virginia, of which 
she originally formed a part. Tenessee, 
by mutual agreement between herself 
and Carolina, to which she was origi- 
nally attached. Mississippi was sur- 
rendered to the general government b 

Georgia, to be raised when old enough 
into an independent state; but witha 
stipulation that to the citizens of Geor- 
gia should be continued the privilege 
of migrating into it with their slaves. 
Louisiana proper, formed out of a small 


portion of the vast territory ceded 


under that name, came into the posses- 
sion of the United States with the 
united evils of black slavery in its most 
hideous form, and the slave trade pro- 
secuted with relentless barbarity. The 
latter crime was instantly arrested ; 
and under the improving influence of 
mild laws and mental instruction, the 
horrors of slavery have been greatly 
alleviated. 

In 1787, the congress passed an act, 
establishing a temporary government 
for the infant population settled on the 
lands of Ohio; and the government then 
established has served as the mode} of 
that ofall the territories that have since 
been formed in the vacant wilderness. 
The act then passed contained a clause 
which operated upon the whole national 
territory to the north-west of the Ohio. 
By this, “ slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude”’ were positively excluded from 
this region, by a law of the general go- 
vernment. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan, have already sprung up in 
the bosom of this desert; the three 
first independent states, and the latter 
about to pass from her days of tutelage 
to assume the same character. 

Thus saved from the disgraceful and 
ruinous contagion of African servitude, 
this young family of republics have 
started in their career with a vigour an 
a purity of character that has not an 
nt in the history of the world. Ohio, 
which twenty-five years since was a 
vacant wilderness, now contains half a 
million of inhabitants, and returns six 
representatives to the national congress. 
In the other and younger members of 
the western family, the ratio of increase 
is similar. It is curious to consider, 
that the adventurous settler is yet alive, 
who felled the first tree to the west of 
the Alleghanies. The log-hut of Daniel 
Boon is now on the wild shores of the 

issourl, a host of firmly established 
republics stretching betwixt him and 
the habitation of his boyhood. 
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DANIEL BOON, 

Among others I mention, 
sure, that brave and adventurous North 
Carolin ian, who makes so distinguished 
a figure in the history of Kentucky, the 
venerable Col. Boon. This respectahi 
old man, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age, resides on Salt river, up the Mis. 
souri. He is surrounded by about forty 
families, who respect him as a father, 
and who live under a kind of patri- 
aychal government, ruled by his advice 
and example. They are not necessitous 
persons, who have fled for their crimes 
or misfortunes, like those that ga. 
thered unto David in the cave of Adul. 
lum: they all live well, and possess the 
necessaries and comforts of life as they 
could wish. 

The Lord of the wilderness, Danie! 
Boon, though his eye is now somewhat 
dimmed, and_his limbs enfeebled bya 
long life of adventure, can still hit the 
wild fowl on the wing with that dex- 
terity which, in his earlier years, ex- 
cited, the envy of Indian hunters; and 
he now looks upon the “ famous river” 
Missouri with feelings scarce less ardent 
than when he surveyed with clearer 
vision, “ the famous river Ohio.” The 
grave of this worshipper of. nature, 
wild adventure, and unrestrained li- 
herty, will be visited by the feebler 
children of future generations with 
such awe as the Greeks might regard 
those of their earlier demigods. The 
mind of this singular man seems best 
pourtrayed by his own simple words, 
* No populous city, witb all the vane- 
ties of commerce and stately structure, 
could afford so much pleasure to my 
mind as the beauties of nature that! 
find here.”’ 

LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

The Americans are certainly a calm, 
rational, civil, and well-behaved oA 
ple; not given to quarrel or egenstegn 
other names; and yet, if you were 
look at their newspapers, you Slee 
think them a parcel of Hessian are 
An unrestricted press appears to ‘an: 
safety-valve of their free constitat 
and theyseem to understand this; for , 
no more regard all the noise and spl the 
that it occasions _ - roaring 0 
vapour on board their steam- 

Were a foreigner, immediately i 
landing, to take up a newspaper od 

ially if he should chance = sup 
just before an eleetion,) he machine 
pose that the whole political that be 
was about to fall to pieces, 42 a «hed it 
had just come in time to becr@'”", 
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is ruins. But if he should not look at 
a newspaper, he might walk through 
the streets on the very day of election, 
and never find out that it was going on, 
unless, indeed, it should happen to 
him, as it happened to me, to see a 
crowd collected round a pole surmount- 
ed by a cap of liberty, and men walk- 
ing in at one door of a house, and walk- 
ing out at another, Should he then 
ask a friend hurr ing past him ** What 
is going on there ?”? he may receive for 
answer, “ The election of representa- 
lives: walk on: I am just going to 
give in my vote, and I will overtake 
ou. , 

But if the declamation of the press 
passes unregarded, its sound reasoning, 
supported by facts, exerts a sway be- 
youd all that is known in Europe. 
Here there is no mod. An orator or a 
writer must make his way to the feel- 
ings of the American people through 
their reason, They must think with 
him before they will feel with him ; 
but, when once they do both, there is 
nothing to eee ttheir acting with him. 

It would be impossible for a countr 
to be more completely deluged with 
newspapers than is this; they are to be 
had not only in the English but in the 
French and Dutch languages, and some 
will probably soon appear in the Spanish. 
{tis here not the amusement but the 
duty of every man to know what his 
public functionaries are doing: he has 
first to look after the conduct of the 
general government, and, secondly, 
after that of his own state legislature. 
But besides this, he must also know 
what is passing in all the different 
states of the Union: asthe number of 
these states has now multiplied to 
twenty-two, besides others in embryo, 
there is abundance of home-politics to 
Swell the pages of a newspaper; then 
come the politics of Europe, which, 
by-the-bye, are, I think, often better 
understood here than on your side of 
the Atlantic. But, independent of po- 
litics, these multitudinous gazettes and 
journals are mage to contain a wonder- 
ous miscellany of information; there 
is not a conceivable topic in the whole 
range of human knowledge that they 
do not treat of in some way or other ; 
not unfrequently, I must obearve, with 
Cousiderable ability; while the facts 
that they contain, and the general 
principles that they advocate, are often 
highly serviceable to the community. 
EDUCATION. 
The education of youth, which may 





be said to form the basis of American 
government, is, in every state of the 


Union, made a national concern. Upon. 


this subject, therefore, the observations 
that apply to one may be considered as, 


more or less, applying to all, The. 


portion of this wide-spread community, 
that paid the earliest and most anxious. 
attention to the instruction of its citi- 
zens, was New England. This pro-. 
bably originated in the greater demo- 
cracy of her colonial institutions. Li- 
— and knowledge ever go band in 
hand. | 

The state of Connecticut has appro- 
priated a fund of a million and a half 
of dollars to the support of public 
schools. In Vermont, a certain por- 
tion of land has been laid off in every 
township, whose proceeds are devoted 
to the same purpose. In the other: 
states, every township taxes itself to 
such amount as is necessary to defra 
the expense of schools, which pec 
reading, writing, and arithmetic to the 
whole population. In larger towns these 
schools teach geography, and the rudi- 
ments of Latin. These establishments, 
supported at the common expense, are 
open to the whole youth, male and fe- 
male, of the country. Other seminaries 
of a higher order are also maintained 
in the more populous districts; half 
the expense being discharged by appro- 
priated funds, and the remainder by a 
small charge laid on the scholar, The 
instruction here given fits the youth for 
the state colleges; of which there 1s 
one or more in every state. The uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in Massachus- 
sets, is the oldest, and, I believe, the 
most distinguished establishment of the 
kind existing in the Union. . 

Perhaps the number of colleges 
founded in this wide-spread family of 
republics, may not, in — be fa- 
vourable to the growth o distinguished 
universities. TS, 
ever, the object intended, which is not 
to raise a few very learned — 
but a well-informed and liberal-mind 
community. i 

The child of every citizen, male or 
female, white or black, is entitled, by 
right, to a plain education 5 and funds 
sufficient to defray the expense of his 
instruction are raised either from pub- 
lic lands appropriated to the the 
or by taxes sometimes impo <- f. 
legislature, and sometimes by the dif- 


ferent townships. 
i in his infancy, man- 
The American, ! raat ng Y> nd os 


or age, never 
hood, or age, oppression. 
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oppression. Violence is positively for- 
bidden in the schools, in the prisons, 
on ship-board, in the army ;—every 
where, in short, where authority is 
exercised, it must be exercised without 
appeal to the argument of a blow. 

ot Jong since a master was dismiss- 
ed from a public school, in a neigh- 
bouring state, for having struck a boy. 
The little fellow was transformed in a 
moment from a culprit to an accuser. 
* Do you dare to strike me? you are 
my teacher, but not my tyrant.” The 
school-room made common cause in a 
moment: the fact was enquired into, 
and the master dismissed. No apology 
for the punishment was sought in the 
nature of the offence which might have 
provoked it. As my informer observed, 
“it was thought, that the man who 
could not master his own passions was 
unfit to controul the passions of others ; 
besides, that he had infringed the rules 
of the school, and forfeited the respect 
of his scholars.”” By this early exemp- 
tion from arbitrary power, the boy ac- 
quires feelings and habits which abide 
with him through life. 

In the education of women, New 
England seems hitherto to have been 
peculiarly liberal. The ladies of the 
eastern states are frequently possessed 
of the most solid acquirements, the mo- 
dern, and even the } languages, and 
a wide scope of reading; the conse- 

uence is, that their manners have the 
character of being more composed than 
those of my gay young friends in this 
quarter. I have already stated, in one 
of my earlier letters, that the public 
attention is now every where turned 
to the improvement of female education. 
In some states, colleges for girls are es- 
tablished under the eye of the legisla- 
ture, in which are taught all important 
branches of knowledge. 
_ [must remark, that in no particular 
is the liberal philosophy of the Ameri- 
cans more honourably evinced than in 
the place which is awarded to women. 
The prejudices still to be found in Eu- 
rope, though now, indeed, somewhat 
antiquated, which would confine the 
female library to romances, poetry, and 
belles lettres, and female conversation 
to the last new pene new bon- 
net, and pas seul, are entirely unknown 
here The women are assuming their 
place as thinking beings, not in despite 
of the men, but chiefly in consequence 


of their enlarged views a d , 
fathers and patainters. enaeeeawene 
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ee RELIGton. 

IS Impossible to apply ; 

rule to so wide spread amie ~- 
this. Perhaps Selden’s were the 
best: * Religion is like the fhahisn 
One man wears his doublet slashed. 
another laced, another plain, but every 
man has a doublet. So every man has 
his religion. They differ about trim. 
ming.’’ But we cannet subjoin another 
axiom of the same philosopher ; “Eye 
religion is a getting religion.” t gets 
nothing ; and so, whatever it be, it is 
sincere and harmless, 

Some contend that liberality is only 
indifference; perhaps, as a general 
rule, it may be so. Persecution un- 
doubtedly fans zeal, but such zeal as it 
is usually better to be without. 1 do 
not perceive any want of religion in 
America. There are sections of the 
country where some might think there 
is too much, at least that its temper is 
too stern and dogmatical. This has 
long been said of New England, and, 
undoubtedly, the Puritan ancestry of 
her citizens is still discernible, as well 
in the coldness of their manners, as in 
the rigidity of their creed. But it is 
wonderful how fast these distinctions 
are disappearing. An officer of the 
American navy, a native of New Eng- 
land, told me, that when a boy he had 
sooner dared to pick a neighbour's 
pocket on a Saturday, than to have 
smiled on a Sunday. “I have since 
travelled through all parts of the Union, 
and over a great part of the world, and 
have learned, consequently, that there 
are all ways of thinking; and I find 
now that my fellow-countrymen are 
learning the same.” 

You will conceive how great is the 
change wrought in the religious tem- 
per of the Eastern States, when I men- 
tion, that the Unitarian faith has been 
latterly introduced, and, in some par's, 
has made such rapid progress me ? 
mises, ere long, to supersede the doc- 
trines of Calvin. There were, of course, 
some vehement pulpit fulminations © 
Massachussets when these mild ieee 
of morals and simple Christianity firs 
made their appearance. 

Philadelphia, and even New ie 
had their zealots as well as Boston. ©" 
the latter city they were few, but Pn 
haps more noisy on that ver ST ie 
It is some years since, @ —. 
preacher here exclaimed to the ha! 
elect of his congregation, | ii of 
you think to get through te hheavel 
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heaven by laying hold of my coat; but 
I'll take care to hold up the skirts.”’ 
Awerican religion, of whatever sect, 
(and it includes all the sects under 
heaven,) is of a quiet and unassuming 
character ; no way disputatious, even 
when more doctrinal than the majority 
may think wise. I do not include the 
strolling methodists and shaking qua- 
kers, and sects with unutterable names 
and deranged imaginations, who are 
found in some odd corners of this wide 
world, beating time to the hymns of 
Mother Ann, and working out the mil- 
lennium by abstaining from marriage. 

The Shakers, as they are called, emi- 
grated to America some forty years 
ago. Ann Lee, or Mother Ann, their 
spiritual leader, was a niece of the cele- 
brated General Lee, who took so active 
a part in the war of the revolution. 
She became deranged, as it is said, from 
family misfortunes; fancied herself a 
second Virgin Mary, and found fol- 
lowers, as Joanna Southcote and Jemi- 
ma Wilkinson did after her. 

_ There is acurious spirit of opposition 
inthe human mind. I see your papers 
full of anathemas against blasphemous 
pompliets. We have no at things 
at and why? Because every man is 
ree to write them ; and because every 
po enjoys his own opinion, without 
= arguing about the matter. Where 
h 'g'on never arms the hand of power, 
€ 1s never obnoxious ; where she is 
ma modestly at the domestic hearth, 
inf Spering peace and immortal hope to 
ancy and age, she is always respect- 
a even by those who may not them- 

ves feel the force of her arguments. 

,, CLIMATE IN NEW JERSEY. 

This is a climate of extremes ; you 
are here always in heat or frost. The 
former you know I never object to, 
and as I equally dislike the latter,-t- 
~~ perhaps be an unfair reporter of 

th. The summer is glorious; the 
resplendent sun “ shining on, shining 
on,” for days and weeks successively 5 
an alr so pure, so light, and to me so 
genial, that [ wake as it were to anew 
existence. I have seen those around 
_ however, often drooping beneath 
errors which have given me life. By 

€ month of August, the pale cheeks 
aad slow movements of the American 
women, and even occasionally of the 
—— seem to demand the invigorating 
reezes of the Siberian winter to brace 
~ herves and quicken the current of 
le blood. The severe cold which suc- 
ceeds to this extreme of heat, appears 
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- maaan effect, and seldom to pro- 
> €xcepting upon such as may be 
affected with constitutional weakness 
of the lungs, any effect that is not de- 
cidedly beneficial. Most people will 
pronounce the autumn to be the pride 
of the -American year. It is indeed 
fraught with beauty to all the senses ; 
the brilliant hues then assumed by na- 
ture, from the dwarf sumac with his 
berries and leaves of vivid crimson, up 
— the towering trees _of the forest, 
isting their branches in extreme and 
whimsical contrasts of gold, red, green 
orange, russet, through all their varie- 
ties of shade; the orchards, too, then 
Jaden with treasures, and the fields 
heavy with the ripened maize ; the skies 
bright with all the summer’s splendour, 
yet tempered with refreshing breezes ; 
the sun sinking to rest in crimsons, 
whose depth and warmth of hue the 
painter would not dare to imitate. 

The winter ;—those whom it likes, 
may likeit. The season has its beauty 
and its pleasures. Sparkling skies 
shining down upor sparkling snows, 
over which the ligt sleighs, peopled 
with the young and the gay, bound 
along to the chime of bells which the 
horses seem to bear well pleased. In 
country and city, this is the time of 
amusement; the young people will run 
twenty miles, through the biting air, 
to the house of a friend; where all ina 
moment is set astir; carpets up, music 
playing, and youths and maidens, laugh- 
ing and mingling in the mazy dance, the 
happiest creatures beneath the moon. 
Is it the bright climate, or the liberty 
that reigns every where; or is it the ab- 
sence of poverty, and the equal absence 
of {extreme wealth; or is it all these 
things together that make this people 
so cheerful and gay-hearted ? 

The spring:—there is properly no 
spring; there is a short struggle be- 
tween winter and summer; who some- 
times fight for the mastery with a good 
deal of obstinacy. We have lately seen 
a fierce combat amen these {wo great 
sovereigns of the year. In the latter 


days of March, summer suddenly 
alighted on the snows in the full flush 
window and door 


of July heat; every 
were flung open to welcome the stran- 
ger, and the-trees were just burstin 

“ito leaf, when angry winter return 

to the field, and poured down one of 
the most singular showers of sleet I 
ever witnessed. The water, freezing 
as it fell, cased every branch and twig 


in crystal of an inch thick, sv trans~- 
parent 
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parent that each bud appeared distinctly 
through it; in some places, large trees 
gave way beneath the unusual burden, 
their heads absolutely touching the 
ground, until their trunks snapped in 
twain. Fortunately, there was no wind, 
or the devastation would have been 
dreadful; it has been cruel enough as 
it is, boughs and branches every where 
strewing the ground, and stems shat- 
terel as if by lightning. 

The observations that I can make 
upon the climate apply of course but to 
a small portion of this vast world, 
which comprises all the climates of the 
earth; with the exception perhaps of 
one—the gloomy. The Atlantic bor- 
der of New England is indeed liable, 
in the spring months, to fogs blown 
from off the Newfoundland bank ; but 
these temporary visitors do not despoil 
the atmosphere of the general character 
of brilliancy which, summer and win- 
ter, it may be said more or less to pos- 
sess from Maine to Missouri. The vi- 
vidness of the light, which is at first 
painful to English, and even Euro- 
pean eyes of whatever country, I could 
imagine had wrought an effect on the 
national physiognomy. The Americans 
in general are remarkable for even 
brows, much projected over the eyes, 
which, small and piercing, usually 
glance from beneath: them with singu- 
lar intelligence and quickness of obser- 
vation. The climate of this continent, 
except where influenced by local causes, 
seems to be peculiarly healthy, and 
highly favourable to the growth of the 
human figure ; other circumstances 
doubtless assist its effect; a population 
free from poverty, and in consequence 
comparatively of vice, might perhaps 
attain to nature’s full standard te an 
atmosphere less pure. The diseases of 
the country appear to be few and vio- 
lent; fevers, and other inflammatory 
disorders, common during the first au- 
tumnal months; the temperate habits 
of the people, however, preserve them 
in a great measure from these attacks, 
or moderate their violence. I imagine 
there are more instances of extraordi- 
nary longevity in these states than you 
could find inany part of Europe. , 

The Western States seem destined to 
be the paradise of America? The beaut 
of their climate is probably wnrivalled, 
unless it be by that of some of the ele- 
vated plains of the southern continent. 
The influence of the mild breezes from 
the Mexican gulf, which blow with the 
steadiness of a trade wind up the great 


‘vessels of all nations, British, 





valley of the Mississippi. ; ) 
the southern shore trea ; 
affects the climate of some of the en 
western counties of New York, ‘ 
‘ob ” mate 
observed in the carts an 
standing in and around the marae 
of Philadelphia, the same well-fed well 
rubbed, healthy-looking horses, thathave 
so often attracted pe Bae og through. 
out this country. Truly, I do not te. 
member to have seen a starved horse 
since 1 landed. The animals seem to 
share the influence of wholesome laws 
with their masters; their influence 
reaching them through that which they 
exert more immediately upon the cha- 
racter, as well as the circumstances, of 
the proud lords of the creation. I say 
character as well as circumstances; 
for though, when a man feeds his horse 
well, it may only argue, that he has 
wherewithal to procure provender; 
when he uses him gently, and guides 
him with the voice instead of the whip, 
it shews that he has good sense or hu- 
manity ; good sense, if he consider his 
own ease, and humanity, if he consider 
that of the animal. It is a pretty thing 
to see a horse broke in this country; it 
is done entirely by gentleness, A 
skilful rider, after much previous coax- 
ing and leading, mounts the wild crea- 
ture without whip or spur, and soothes 
him with the hand and the voice, or 
allows him to spend himself in the 
race, and brings him at last to obey the 
check of the rein, or the note of the 
voice, with the readiness of the steed 
of a Bedouin. The lesson, thus learned, 
is never forgotten ; a word ora whistle 
sets the horse to his full speed, whe- 
ther in the carriage, the dearborn, of 
the stage. In travelling, I remember 
but once to have seen a driver whoever 
did more than crack his whip in the 
air. This exception, too, was a hure- 
pean. 
GERMAN REDEMPTIONERS. this 
The ships chiefly employed ead 
trade are Dutch, but ie et i 
. s thro 
state of commerce has Americ 
and others, from the ports of the or 
It was, of course, found some 
° ° . “ns under the 
difficult to bring foreign ships Ux", 
jurisdiction of the state laws. “ 
first regulations were, in some wot 
shamefully evaded, that the nati : 
ect unde 
government took the subj sehich 
consideration, ‘and passed a oc niod, 
extended to every port in the 
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jive; at present, therefore, the. trade is 
placed under ‘the jurisdiction of the 
American Congress, while the Penn- 
sylvania legislature appoint officers to 
see that the contracts between the emi- 
grants and the ship captains are faith- 
fully fulfilled. A ship, of whatever 
nation, arriving in port peopled beyond 
arate prescribed by law, is forfeited to 
the national government. The captain 
ofevery ship is bound to support his 
emigrants, or redemptioners, as the 
are styled, for one month after thedate 
oftheir arrival in port ; after which, 
he may add the charge of their support, 
as determined by law, to the debt of 
their passage. This debt, which is 
contracted in Holland, is paid accord- 
ing to the means of the emigrant. If 
he has money to defray his passage, 
and that of his family, he devotes it to 
this purpose; but this is rarely the 
case ; sometimes he pays half or a third 
part of the debt, and becomes bound 
to the captain for a term of service 
equivalent to the remainder, who is 
empowered to sell this indentureship 
toa resident citizen in Pennsylvania; 
more frequently he discharges thé 
whole of the debt by the surrender of 
his liberty. Upon his arrival here, 
however, the laws effectually screen 
him from the results which might ac- 
crue from his own ignorance or rash- 
ness ; he, or rather the captain for him, 
cannot, under any circumstances, ia- 
dent his person for a term longer than 
four years, nor can he be taken without 
his consent beyond the limits of the 
state of Pennsylvania. An officer is 
appointed and salaried by the Pennsyl- 
Vania government, who inspects the 
redemptioners on their arrival, and 
Witnesses and reports the agreement 
made between the captain and those 
who purchase their service. The pur- 
chasers must take the whole family, 
man, wife, and children, unless the 
tedemptioners themselves shall agree 
to the contrary ; the masters being also 
bound by the law to provide the chil- 
ren with schooling and clothing. 
ere are some minor regulations with 
which Iam not accurately acquainted. 
his service, you will perceive, is liable 
to be not a little expensive to the em- 
ployers. It is attended, however, with 
ewer risks than might be expected ; 
the Swiss and German peasants being, 
for the must part, simple, honest and 
industrious, and excellent servants in 
the farm and the dairy: This mode of 
indenture is so serviceable to these 


emigrants, that those who may have 
been able to defray their passage in 
money, usually bind themselves to 
some American family for a couple of 
years, where they may be initiated in 
the language and habits of their new 
country. Ihave met with instances of 
this kind in Pennsylvania, and even in 
New York and Jersey, into which 
states the emigrants had consented to 
pass. After the expiration of the term, 
the redemptioners are often retained 
by their masters upon wages ; when, if 
they are frugal and ambitious, they 
may, in the course of time, lay up suffi- 
cient to purchase a few acres, and enter 
on their own farm, 

It certainly cannot be expected that 
the American nation will submit to 
have their country turned into a lazar- 
house for the suffering poor of Europe, 
who, with poverty, but too often bring 
its accompaniments, indolence and vice. 
Those states, probably, act wisely, who, 
by such regulations as I have mention- 
el as adopted by New York, shut the 
door against them. That state, by the 
bye, receives, as it is, more than she 
finds agreeable, by the way of Canada ; 
and her community are put to no small 
inconvenience and expense for their 
provision. 

BALTIMORE. 

This city is singularly neat and pret- 
ty; I will even say beautiful. It is 
possible that in the first gaze I threw 
upon it, it owed something to the hour, 
the season, and the just fallen shower 


of sweet spring rain; but what is there 


in life that owes not to time and cir- 
cumstance the essence of its evil or its 
good? We looked forth from our ca- 
bin in the stillgrey dawn, and paced 
awhile up and down the spacious deck 
of the lordly steam-boat, to enjoy the 
scene, and the hour, to which the scene 
owed much. All was yet silent in the 
city—silent as the unpierced forests of 
the west; not a foot trod the quays, or 
was heard upon the pavement of the 
streets that branched from them ; not a 
figure was seen on the decks, or in the 
shrouds of the vessels that lay — 
us; the very air was sleeping, _ = 
shipping reposed on the waters . om 
little bay (formed here by an inlet o ~ 
Potapsco,) which lay mot — ° e 
thin wreaths of vapour whic ane 
above them. There 1s somet a 
strangely impressive in such a deat . 
sound and motion in the very heart an 
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hushed to repose, all their hopes, and 
fears, and sorrows, and ambitions, 
steeped in forgetfulness, unconscious 
aud unapprelensive of the checks and 
the crosses, and the pains and the weari- 
ness, which the big eventful day is to 
bring forth. 

The projecting point, whose curve 
forms one side of the little harbour in 
which we were movred, lined with 
wharfs and quays, was the seat of the 
pestilence of which such fearful and ex- 
aggerated accounts were spread last 
autumn; but the evil here, if less than 
report made it, was sufficiently alarm- 
ing. The malignant nature of the dis- 
ease, the silent enlargement of the seat 
of its contagion, the suddenness of its 
seizure, the rapidity of its progress, 
and the loathsomeness of its last stage, 
which renders the wretched object sink- 
ing beneath its virulence, a sight of 
disgust even to the - of affection, and 
the uncertainty which has hitherto ex- 
isted regarding the cause of its appear- 
ance, and the manner in which its pro- 
gress might be arrested, all this well 
explains the terror which its very name 
excites in those cities, which have only 
been subjected to the visitation at long 
intervals, and where tradition hands 
down the tale of its former ravages, and 
the horrors with whieh they were 
fraught. 

In this city, though the seat of con- 
tagion was of much greater extent than 
in that of New York, yet its limits 
were equally defined. A line might 
have been drawn across the streets, on 
the verge of which you might stand 
with impunity, and beyond which it 
was death to pass. Had this line been 
dlrawn, and drawn too at the first ap- 
pearance of the disease, before time had 
been afforded it for the enlargement of 
its precincts, (for the infected atmos- 
phere slowly eating its way onwards, 
where it may be safe for you to breathe 
to-day, you may inhale poison to-mor- 
row,) and had the inhabitants, both 
the sick and the well, been removed 
from the seat of contagion, as was done 
in New York, the fever would have 
died in the birth, instead of rankling 
and roar as it did, until it was 
killed by the winter’s frost. 

The nest of the fever here, as in New 
York, lay in the stagnant waters of the 
wharfs; into which the neighbour- 
mg inhabitants are in the habit of 
throwing vegetables and other refuse. 
The intense and unusuall prolonged 
heats of the summer could not fail to 
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render them so man 
trefaction. These wl 


of the houses adjoinin 
raised upon forced grout, a 
the water oozing, prepares against the 
hot months a rank bed, fatally prov 

° : Y propi- 
tious to the nurture of disease, if not 
sufficient for its conception. While th 
infected air was gradually spreading 
aloug Fells Point,and the low streets 
its immediate vicinity, the higher parts 
of the town were perfectly healthy ; and 
though the sick were removed inte it 
no infection was there received ; ner. 
after the first wild alarm had subsided, 
was it so much as apprehended. 

Baltimore is not the least wonderful 
evidence of the amazing and almost in- 
conceivable growth of thiscountry. At 
the time of the revolution, but forty- 
five years since, this city, which now 
contains a population of sixty-five 
thousand, and has all the appearance 
of an opulent and beautiful metropolis, 
comprised some thirty houses of painted 
or unpainted frame, with perhaps as 
many of logs scattered in their vicinity. 

Baltimore, is spread over tliree gentle 
hills; the streets, without sharing the 
fatiguing regularity and unvarying s- 
milarity of those of Philadelphia, are 
equally clean, cheerful, and pleasingly 
ornamented with trees; the poplar, 
which in the country is offensive, not 
merely to the eye, but to the under- 
standing, being there destitute alike of 
beauty and utility, has a singularly 
pleasing effect in a city where its archi- 
tectural form is in unison with the re- 
gularity and neatness which should 
every where prevail. 

You see here, as in Philadelphia, the 
same neat houses of well-made ant 
well-painted brick ; the same delicately 
white doors. with their shining knock- 
ers and handles, and their steps of clean 
white marble, and windows with wn 
green Venetian shutters. Considerable 
attention and expence have also bees 
bestowed upon the public _— 
which, however, are chiefly rae 
for neatness and convenience, oe a 
making pretentions to architect 
beauty. 

I aneet that we have not more = 
to bestow on this city, which 1s port : 
ing not only from the amazing pe uty 
of its growth, its neatness ame 
but from the character of its citizens 
peculiarly marked for courses?) = rise. 
as for high spirit and daring €? ols he 
To these last qualities, indeed, m 
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of the place. It is thought, however, 
that Baltimore, like a promising child, 
has somewhat outgrown her strength. 
The ratio of her increase diminishes 
greatly, and it may perhaps be doubted, 
whether, in the fallen state of commerce, 
she will extend her present limits for 
many years. 

I believe it is not generally known 
in this country, how completely some 
of the home fabrics have superseded the 
foreign in the American market. It is 
here supposed by many, that the higher 
price of labour must prevent competi- 
tion with the manufactures of Europe; 
but this draw-back is balanced by other 
advantages ; provisions are cheap, the 
raw material of first rate quality is 
found in the country; and there are no 
taxes. The blankets and broad-cloths 
woven of the Merino wool, are not only 
in the average of superior quality, but 
can often undersell in the market those 
of Europe. The same is the case with 
the coarse cotton goods. I have seen 
cotton cloth, woven in New York, ata 
cent per yard; and in strength of fabric, 
that of Europe will bear no comparison 
with it. The object here is to put as 
little of the raw material into the yard, 
as possible ; there is not the same temp- 
tation to this in America. It may = 
observed also, that the employment of 
ayant now enabling women to per- 
frm work which formerly demanded 
the agency of men, there is much less 
difference in the price of labour, em- 
ployed in some of the manufactories in 
Britain and America, than is here sup- 
posed. American women universally 
prefer employment in a cotton mill to 
domestic service, which they always 
feel to be a degradation. In accounting 
for any fact which, in America, strikes 
the foreigner as singular, he must al- 


Ways seek part of its explanation in tlie 


national character, which influenced 
by the political institutions, is there 
probably more peculiarly marked, than 
i any other country. 

WASHINGTON. 

The road from Baltimore hither, 
about forty miles, leads through an un- 
interesting, and for the most part, bar- 
teu district. On losing sight of the 
City, the traveller might think that he 
had lost sight Of all the beauty and all 
the Wealth of the state; there are, how- 
‘ver, in Maryland, districts of great 
‘rtility, especially in the neighbour- 

of the eastern waters. 
hose who, in visiting Washington, 
expect to find a city, will be somewhat 
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surprised when they first enter its pre-' 


cincts, and look round in vain for the 
appearance of a house. 

The plan marked out for this metro- 
polis of the empire, is gigantic, and the 
public buildings, whether in progress 
or design, bear all the stamp of gran- 
deur. How many centuries shall pass 
away ere the clusters of little villages, 
now scattered over this plain, shall as- 
sume the form and magnificence of an 
imperial city ? 

I envy not the man who can enter 
without emotion the noble, though still 
unfinished structure of the American 
capitol. Never shall I forget the feel- 


.ings with which I first looked down 


from the gallery of the hall upon the 
assembled representatives of a free and 
sovereign nation. We of course consi- 
dered with much interest some of the 
more distinguished members, with 
whom we were previously only ac- 
quainted by report, or the public prints, 
and waited with some curiosity until 
they should take their turn in the 
debate. . 

A bill was introduced by Mr. Bald- 
win, of Pennsylvania, a man of vigour- 
ous intellect, with a rough, but energe- 
tic delivery. The number of able 
speakers exceeded my expectation, 
though I had been prepared to find it 
considerable: they struck me as gene- 
rally remarkable for close, and lucid 
reasoning, and a plain, but gentlemanly 
and impressive diction. When Mr. 
Clay rose, I believe that some apprehen- 
sion was mingled with our curiosity ; 
for who has not learned from experi- 
ence, that when expectation is much 
raised, it it usually disappointed ? The 
first words uttered by the Speaker of 
the House satisfied us that no defect of 
manner was to break the charm of his 
eloquence. This distinguished states- 
man has, for many successive years 
been called to preside in the House by 
an almost unanimous vote; and, it is 
said, that no individual ever exercised 
in it a more powerful influence. _He 
seems, indeed, to unite all the qualities 
essential to an orator ; animation, ener- 

, high moral feeling, ardent agency 
ism, a sublimed love of liberty, a rapi 
flow of ideas and of language, a happy 
vein ef irony, an action at once i ~ 
ment and dignified, and a — ull, 
sonorous, distinct, and flexible ; ex- 

uisitely adapted to all the varieties of 
nession or argument ;—without ee: 
tion the most masterly voice that I ever 
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remember to have — It fill “i 
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large and magnificent hall without any 
apparent effort on the part of the orator. 
In conversation, he is no less eloquent 
than in debate; and no sooner does he 
kindle with his subject, than his voice 
and action betray theorator of the hall; 
yet so unpremeditated is his language, 
that even in a drawing-room, the orator 
never appears misplaced. 

Leaving the city to make a little ex- 
cursion in Virginia, we missed the 
speeches of several distingnished mem- 
bers. We returned, however, to attend 
the close of the debate, which afforded 
us the opportunity of hearing Mr. 
Lowndes of Carolina. The close and 
deductive reasoning of this gentleman 
forms a striking contrast to the fervid 
oratory of Mr. Clay. ed were Op- 
posed in the debate, and each possessed 
a manner most appropriate to his argu- 
ment. Mr. Lowndes is singularly cor- 
rect in his selection of language and 
turn of the phrase; yet thre syllables 
flow from his lips in an uninterrupted 
stream; the best word always falling 
into the right place, not merely without 
effort but seemingly without the can- 
sciousness of the speaker. 

The senate being occupied in ordinary 
husiness, we had no opportunity of judg- 
ing of its oratory ; but being politely 
admitted on the floor, we admired the 
elegance of the chamber, and made our- 
selves acquainted with the persons of 
the senators, and the proceedings of the 
house. The debates of the chamber, as 
I am informed by some of its members, 
are conducted with less popular vehe- 
mence thon those of the hall. I know 
not if it be the more advanced age of 
the senators, or the smaller size of the 
assembly, which imparts to the delibe- 
rations their character of senatorial gra- 
vity. The age fixed by law for a mem- 
ber of the senate is thirty-five years , 
and though one or two gentlemen in the 
chamber seem to have numbered little 
more than the lustres demanded, the 
majority of the assembly have the air 
of veteran statesmen, some of whom 


have occupied a seat in the house from - 


its first organization. 

This skeleton city affords few of the 
amusements of a metropolis. It seems, 
however, to possess the advantage of 
very choice society ; the resident faimi- 
lies are of course few, but the unceasing 
influx and reflux of strangers from all 
parts of the country, affords an ample 
supply of new faces to the evening 

riwing-rooms. To this continual in- 


termixture with strangers . 
ers, ix, perhaps, to be ascribe eee 
liar courtesy and easy politeness which 
characterize the manners of the city, 
THE PRESIDENT, ~° 

Colonel Monroe enjoys the felicit of 
having witnessed at his election the 
union of all parties, and of conciliatin 
during his administration, the eslees 
and confidence of the whole American 
nation. His illustrious predecessors 
having been placed in active political 
opposition to a strong, and once,arulin 
party, of which they effected the over. 
throw and destruction, were exposed 
throughout their public career to the 
eninity of a discomfited minority ; an 
enmity which, though their candour 
knew how to forgive, their virtues and 
high-minded forbearance were unable 
wholly to appease. The existing pre- 
sident came into office at a moment of 
all others the most fortunate; when the 
republic had just shaken hands with 
ler foreign cal internal enemies ; ani 
it had been difficult to find a statesman 
more fitted, by the benevolence of his 
character and mild urbanity of his man- 
ners, to cement the civil concord, than 
he who was elected. 

VIRGINIAN SLAVERY. 

The sight of slavery is revolting 
every where, but to inhale the impure 
breath of its pestilence in the free 
winds of America is odious beyond all 
that the imagination can conceive. The 
Virginians are said to pride themselves 
upon the peculiar tenderness with 
which they visit the sceptre of authority 
upon their African vassals. As all 
those acquainted with the character of 
the Virginia planters, whether Amer‘ 
cans or foreigners, appear to concur 
in bearing testimony to their humanity, 
it is probable that they are entitled to 
the praise which they claim. But ‘ 
their position, justice should be in 
superior to humanity; to break “ 
chains would be more generous “a9 0 
gild them; and whether we consitet 
the interest(s of the master or the slave, 
decidedly more useful. 

“ Look into the cabins of our a 
negroes,” said an eminent individu 
a native of Virginia, in conversing ‘i 
me lately upon this subject ; * y™ Jem 
find there little to encourage the c to 
that to impart the rights of cine ae 
our black population is to amell 


+ hae 
their condition, or to elevate al that 
racter.”” It is undoubtedly 5 nd Vir- 
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yinia form the most wretched, and con- 
sequently the most vicious portion of 
ithe black population. 

Mr. Coles, a native of Virginia, and 
for some years secretary to Mr. Jeffer- 
yon, lately removed a black colony into 
the state of Illinois. On the death of 
his father, this gentleman found him- 
self in possession of seventeen slaves, 
valued at from eight to nine thousand 
dollars. His property was small, but 
he hesitated not a moment to relinquish 
his claims upon his negro vassals. He 
purchased a tract of land near the set- 
tlement of Edwardsville,, in Illinois, 
where he supplies his former bondsmen 
with employment, encouraging them 
to lay up their earnings until they shall 
have realized sufficient to enter upon 
theirown farms. * * * * spent some 
time at Edwardsville last summer, and 
often visited Mr. Coles’ settlement. 
The liberated blacks spoke of their 
former master with tears of gratitude 
and affection, and two of them, who 
were hired as servants by the family 
with whom * * * * resided, never 
omitted to pay a daily visit to Mr. 
Coles, anxiously enquiring if there 
was nothing they could do for hin? 1 
envy more the feelings of the man who 
hears that question than those of Czesar 
in the capitol. 








TWO VOYAGES 
TO 
NEW SOUTH WALES, 


AND 
Pan Diemen’s Land, 
WITH 
A Description of the present Condition of that inte- 
resting Colony ; including Facts and Obser- 
vations relative to the State and 
Management of 
CONVICTS OF BOTH SEXES. 
ALSO 
Reflections on Seduction, 
AND ITS GENERAL CONSEQUENCES: - 
By THOMAS REID, 


Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London 
And Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 


[The author of this volume is evidently a well- 
intentioned zealot. But he reasons badly ; 
he seems to think, that men who have 
fallen under the restraint of the law, do not 
reason at all—and he forgets that every case 
of conviction involves as great a difference 
of personal turpitude as the nature of the 
various crimes themselves. All his reason- 
ings, therefore, apply only to old offenders, 
and to persons often convicted ; but in the 
cases of the 170 convicts on board the Nep- 

tune, and of the 121 on board the Morley, 

we entertain little doubt that two-thirds 
were FIRST convictions! What effect, 










therefore, but what arises from interested 
feelings or personal fear, can the sermons 
and preachings of persons have on reasoning 
beings, when the teachers themselves are 
violating the primary doctrines of our blessed 
Saviour, who exclaimed to a convict— 
** Go and sin no more ;” and who teaches 
true christians to forgive the sins of their 
brethren “ seventy times seven times !”? In 
this respect, the laws of England require 
immediate and thorough revision, and their 
administration-constant amelioration. Till 
this is done, and till severe punishments are 
inflicted only on the incorrigible, no feeling 
but sympatny for the sufferings of objects 
of legal vengeance, will be found in the 
minds of real christians and benevolent per- 
sons. Yet such is the present horrid con- 
fusion of right and justice, that the punish- 
ment of minor offences is made equal to 
ibat for the greater ones; and this author 
tells us, without an apostrophe, of fifty-two 
in one ship, and forty-eight in another, 
being trarsported to the antipodes for periods 
within seven years, which, as they can only 
return by paying 150 or 200 pounds for their 
passage, is virtually a transportation for 
life! Let us practice towards others those 
duties which we expect from them. If Mr. 
Reid, Lord Sidmouth, or Mr. Capper bad 
committed some one of those ‘offences, or 
in some incautious moment, got into a le- 
gal scrape for the first time, which, by con- 
struction oflaw, imposed upon them a sen- 
tence of transportation for seven years, what 
would they think, if, after one, two, three, 
or four years, they were shipped off to the 
antipodes, withno probability of ever being 
able to return ; and what would they think 
of the canting about principles, which in 
their Own persons were so_barbarously 
mocked? We know something of prisons 
and convicts, as well as those who quack 
themselves, like the Pharisees of old, into 
so much notice on the subject; and we 
give it as oursolemn opinion, that, although 
every prisoner in England may really, in 
strict law, be guilty of the offence with 
which he is charged, yet if one-bali of them 
were told to “go and sin no more,” they 
would never again become the objects of 
legal eognizance. Yet of such objects, 
perhaps one half of the cargoes to New 
South Wales consist ; and, under the gene- 
ral term convict, it is by this gentle author 
considered as a concession, to allow that 
some of them have the qualities and feel- 
ings of our common nature! We blame 
no one—but we call on the legislature to 
revise the laws, and till then we think it 
grossly insulting to “ floggee and oe 
too!” We give Mrs. Fry and her excel- 
lent committee full credit, but we went 
: before her, and 
over the same ground years om 
set her the example which she has nobly 
followed. She must know that, in some 
respects, she is but varnishing and keeping 
in countenance a system which calls for ra- 


dical change. She knows that, in our nm 
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prison, all are not vicious; that owing to 
the fallibility of human nature, the best 
dispositions are seduced, and that discri- 
mination and constant remission of punish- 
ment are necessary. She must, ere this, 
know that more sincere repentance does 
not-exist im any congregation of sinners, 
than within the walls of a prison, and that 
pity and forgiveness are more called for 
than canting, reproof, or severity. In ano- 
ther place we have developed our views ofa 
scale ef punishments, but however well 
graduated, no punishments ought to be in- 
discriminately applied. Expatriation should 
be the extreme resort of society—-punish- 
ment of death, except for murder, is as use- 
less as it is barbarous— and of course expa- 
triation ought, as the last resort, to be im- 
posed only on incorrigibles. On this prin- 
ciple, therefore, we consider the chief part 
of the observations of Mr. Reid as misap- 
plied, indiscriminate, and uncharitable ; 
and though we are glad to observe that the 
‘victims are well-treated during the middle- 
passage, and that he so kindly did bis duty, 
yet that palliative never reconciled us to 
the system of African slavery, more than it 
does to the system of indiscriminate depor- 
tation to New South Wales.] 





ORIGIN OF TRANSPORTATION, 


PARLIAMENT authorized this species 
of punishment in 1715, when the general 
plan of sending convicts to the Ameri- 
can plantations was first adopted. This 
system continued for 56 years, during 
which period, and until thecommence- 
ment of the American war, in 1775, 
great numbers of felons were sent 
chiefly to the province of Maryland. 
The rigid discipline which the colonial 
laws authorized the masters to exercise 
over servants, joined to the prospects 
which agricultural pursuits, after some 
experience was acquired, afforded to 
those outcasts, tended to reform the 
chief part; and after the expiration of 
their servitude, they mingled in the so- 
ciety of the country, under circum- 
stances highly beneficial to themselves, 
and even to the colony. Possessed in 
general (as every adroit thief must be) 
of good natural abilities, they availed 
themselves of the habits of industry 
they acquired in the years of their ser- 
vitude; beeame farmers and planters 
on their own account; and many of 
them succeeding in those pursuits, not 
ouly acquired that degree of respecta- 
bility which is attached to property and 
industry, but also in their turn became 
masters, and purchased the servitude 
of future transports sent out for sale. 

Whea the American revolution pre- 
vented the further transmission of con- 


victs to that country, the 8 
Hulks and Houses yen of the 


: ; Correction wa. 
sul st ‘tuted. However, from ‘the % 


creasing number of delin 
ing not only from the lane a 
but that of population, that mode es 
became inadequate to the augmented 
demands for disposing of the prisoners 
as of course to the enforcement of that 
labour to which for their offences the 
had been sentenced. Plans were then 
acted upon for building extensive pri- 
sons, penitentiaries, and asylums for 
their reception ; but the enormons ex. 
pense and comparative inefficacy of 
those establishments, which it appears 
were mostly conducted in the old miser- 
able mode of gaol discipline, the evils 
of which became now universally ac- 
knowledged, soon raised lond con- 
plaints against the system. 

The attention of government, still 
directed to this necessary and impor- 
tant relief of the community from those 
who would subvert its comforts and 
security, caused the coast of Africa to 
be explored for a fit situation for a co- 
lony; but that research proved fruit- 
less, on account of the unhealthiness of 
the climate, or hostility of the natives 
of those situations which remained un- 
occupied by other European nations, 
rendering it imprudent to risk an es- 
tablishment in that country. The dis- 
covery of the vast territory of New 
South Wales by Captain Cook, in 1770 
and 1777, opened a new field for dis- 
posing of those refractory characters. 
The following is recorded by Collins as 
the’ commencement of the present co- 
lony there:— 

¢¢ The Commissioners of His Ma- 
jesty’s Navy, toward the end of the 
year 1786, advertised for a certain 
number of vessels to be taken up for the 
purpose of conveying between seven 
and eight hundred male and — 
felons to Botany Bay, in New South 
Wales, on the eastern coast of New 
Holland, whither it had been = 
mined by Government to transpo 
them, after having sought in vain up" 
the African coast for a situation ne 
sessing the requisites for the establis 
ment ofa colony.” 

MODE AND RESULT OF TRANS 
PORTATION. tation 

The original mode of transpor'é sts 
was, that merchants, or agT “ne 
of property, might contract for f ‘atest 
veyance of the convicts to their ae 


nation, under an act of parliame’ 
moving them to their estates 
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lony; and appropriating to their own 
henefit their services, they found their 
work in the plantations during the 
term of their sentence an indemnifiva- 
tion for the expenses incurred by their 
voyage, clothing, and subsequent main- 
lenance. 

It seems, however, that Government 
did not finally approve of contracts 
made in this manner by private indi- 
viduals, as the authority of such per- 
sous, or its management, was found too. 
weak to enforce proper obedience, and 
secure from the evils of insubordination. 
Moreover, the management of the con- 
victs remaining exclusively in the 
hands of the contractors, the convicts 
might, at the expiration of their time, 
nae themselves no longer restrained 
by their former task-masters, have 
emancipated themselves with regard to 
their employers, and, if opposed vio- 
lently, have shaken off all submission 
to their jurisdiction. Hence anarchy 
might ensue, and the bad disposition of 
the convicts would then burst forth 
with increased violence, and the peace- 
able and industrious settlers around be 


. annoyed and plundered. Such instances 


have occurred in Van Diemen’s Land, 
where convicts, denominated Bush- 
rangers, who had broken away from 
the restraint placed over them, have 
for several years led a vagabond, ma- 
rauding life, harassing aud plundering 
the peaceful colonists. 

Inorder to obviate this inconvenience, 
and to avoid the expenses which, under 
such circumstances, must be thrown 
away, Government itself has taken the 
contracts for transportation, and from 
the superior national resources, pro- 
vides a more comfortable supply of ne- 
cessaries and accommodations than any 
which could have been obtained under 
the former arrangement. __ 

After the sentence of the law has been 
fulfilled in the colony, those who re- 
main are still amenable of course to 
the authority of the local government. 
During their servitude care is taken to 
promote their habits of industry, if 
they have acquired or shown any such ; 
and, particularly if they manifest an 
improvement in moral character, aud 
conduct themselves with propriety, 
every favility is afforded them to be- 
come settlers, and useful members 0 
the colony; or, if they be desirous of 
returning to Europe, a passage home 1s 
readily permitted, but at their own 
expense, and a certificate granjed des- 


criptive of character during the term of 
fransportation.* 

Lately this benignant purpose has 
been carried further ; for, if the father 
of a family have had the misfortune to 
fall under the frowns of justice, and 
should his conduct subsequently in New 
South Wales merit the approbation of 
the Governor, he will obtain his Ex- 
cellency’s recommendation, and is sure 
of being favoured with an order from 
the Government at home for his wife 
and children to go out to him in that 
country, where, in a short time, they 
have been known to form comfortable 
and prosperous establishments. A very 
liberal provision is made for the free 
women and children during the voyage, 
for which no charge whatever is made 
against them, or their father, on the 
part of the Government. 

TREATMENT OF CONVICTS. 

The liberality with which convicts 
destined for transportation are clothed 
and victualled for the voyage, now 
usually of four months duration, is 
highly deserving of praise, many of the 
persons so circumstanced, or rather the 
majority of them, living more com- 
fortably, by many degrees, during that 
period, than they had been used to do 
for many years before. Although, ac- 
cording to the present regulations, they 
unfortunately have nothing in the way 
of employment to occupy their time on 
the way out; still, as the greatest care 
is taken of their health, at the same 
time that they are abundantly fed, 
they generally look well, and are in 
perfect health, by the period of their 
arrival, and fully capable of proceed- 
ing to any work without delay.t | 

Every convict received on board the 
ship which is to convey the number 
determined by Government for trans- 
portation, is provided with one suit of 
clothes and a change of linen, besides a 
flock bed, pillow, and blanket ; and 


* « At their own expeuse !” —_ _ 
author apply the term bevignant to so 
pore a ane Ro he glosses every thing 
and discriminates nothing. Is it not mons- 
trous to see such a colouring given to an 
unfeeling system, which sends men _ 
women to the Antipodes for ogee ya 
periods of seven years, and then be told o 
the benignity of allowing them to return 
on the impossible conditions of paying ther 


: * 
oe This paragraph seems to be copied 
from some one of the early apologists of 
the Slave Trade —ED. an 
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the following’ weelely supply of provi- 
sions is regularly served out to a mess 
of six persons in each. 
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Besides the above liberal allowance, 
there is a further issue, each week, of 
one quart of vinegar to each mess, and 
after the ship has been at sea three or 
four weeks, one ounce of lemon juice 
and an equal quantity of sugar is also 
to be issued to each convict daily. The 
period for which it has been usual to 
put the provisions on board the trans- 
port ships has been eight months ; be- 
sides this, each convict is allowed one 
hundred and twenty gallons of water, 
and two gallons of wine, the latter to 
be distributed specially at the surgeon’s 
discretion, and under his immediate 
superintendence. The women are al- 
lowed wine in the, same proportion as 
the men convicts, ‘and subject to the 
same restriction in its use; they have. 
also a like proportion of provisions, 
with an addition of three pounds of 
Muscovado sugar, and half a pound of 


black tea, per week, for each mess of 
six women, 


When fresh beef is issued, one 


is equal to a pound of salt beef, 


pound anda halfof fresh beef toone pound 


pound 
nd One 


, of pork. If vegetables are supplied on 


‘orig an then no peas are to be issued; 
ut if not, the peas are to be served, 
There can be no mistakeas to the correct. 
ness of this statement, as it iscopied from 
the printed document called the Vic. 
tualling Scheme, which is addressed to 
the Master of the Convict Ship from the 
Transport Office, Deptford, regularly 
before the voyage is begun. 

_ The sleeping place assigned the con. 
victs is within that part of the ship 
called the prison, taking the whole 
space of the ship between decks, ex. 
cept the necessary accommodation for 
the Master, Officers, and Seamen, ex- 
pressly fitted up for their reception; it 
is divided into, what in sea-phrase are 
termed births, each to contain four 
akg esi for which purpose, whatever 
1as been represented, it is sufficiently 
roomy. The bedding is carefully 
brought upon deck every morning to 
be aired, when the weather will per- 
mit, and is stowed regularly for that 
purpose in the netting, where it may be 
kept dry should auy rain unexpectedly 
fall. 

Besides the suit of clothes given to 
each prisoner on coming aboard, another 
is provided, which is intended to be 
given them on landing at their place of 
destination ; this, as wellas the former, 
is of a uniform fashion and colour, to 
distinguish them from the free settlers, 
and to render them easily recognisable 
by the police. It should be also men- 
tioned, that the free women sent out (0 
join their husbands, are allowed twro- 
‘thirds. of a seaman’s ration per diem, 
and the children one half the women's 
allowance. 


CONVICTS BY THE NEPTUNE. 
Transported for life . 
Transported for fourteen years 
Transported for seven years - 


— 


Total + ane 
DEPARTURE. _ ; 
On the 16th December, 1817, ne 
ders having been received, the oe nage. 
put to sea, and proceeded on pant 
Some days afterwards I was nvicts’ 
of ascertaining the state of ai = 
feelings on the prospect of a and kin- 
lasting separation from pee fathers of 
dred. Many of them were neem 


eee co 
families, upon whom a deep for 
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for the fate of their offspring would 
naturally weigh heavily ;—the younger 
delinquents, whose attachments must 
have been warm and lively, would also 
suffer much from the idea of their in- 
evitable luss of many a tender tie; for 
even the most depraved cannot be 
divested of those feelings, which, in 
dispositions better regulated and guided 
by virtuous precept, constitute the 
happiness of social life. Even the in- 
fidel, whom unhappy waywardness has 
rendered unfit for Christian society, 
may have had .ome connection to 
sweeten his cup of misery, and en- 
lighten the gloom that shrouds his 
soul:*—the dissipated felon, whose 
lightly-acquired wealth procured him 
many an hour of delusive jollity, must, 
at such a prospect, sigh after his idle 
and profligate companions :—all seemed 
to me likely to have their particular 
grounds of sorrow, grief, regret, or 
lamentation, On visiting them, with 
the intention of administering consola- 
tion to those whom I presumed to find 
distressed, to my very great sur- 
prise, and indeed pleasure, all seemed 
thoroughly reconciled to their situa- 
lion, and almost to a man signified the 
satisfaction, and even the pleasure they 
felt at the idea of the voyage, removed 
from temptations and dangers of the 
worst kind, surrounded as they were 
with every comfort, and every want 
hountifully supplied. 

I took this opportunity of reading to 
them an appropriate sermon, and never 
have I witnessed more respectful at- 
tention, correctness and regularity of 
conduet, than on that occasion. I re- 
marked with much satisfaction the 
daily visible improvement which every 
individual appeared to make in morals 
and behaviour. Having adopted and 
put in effect the only means of reforma- 
lion, I left its perfection to time and 
circumstances, watching their progress 
with the most anxious care. Of one 
point, however, I was always very 
mindful, never to fatigue their atten- 
tion with tedious harangue, or sour 
their disposition by unnecessarily find- 
ing fault, or seeking out trivial or un- 
necessary causes for censure. I rather 
Wished to encourage them always to 
have a good opinion of themselves ; 
which, if not strictly deserved, at least 
urged them to attain it. 

Reconciled as the prisoners were to 





* It seems some man on board who did 
not believe with the author on some reli- 
gious topics was thus characterized.—Eb. 





their immediate condition, still the 
love of liberty naturally clung to them, 
embittered recollection, and made 
many anticipate that severer evils 
awaited them than any they had been 
accustomed to endure. Although con- 
vinced of the justice of their sentence, 
and the leniency of the laws, and that 
they really merited the captivity to 
which they were consigned, yet an in- 
stance occurred which showed that 
their doom was irksome to them, and 
that liberty was the feeling most near 
to their heart under circumstances of 
any kind. 
STATE OF THE CONVICTS, 

Many of theconvicts continued sickly, 
andafilicted with chronicdiseases, which 
were often aggravated by the damp oc- 
casioned by the heavy working of the 
ship through high seas and boisterous 
weather. The greatest care was taken 
to stop the temporary leaks which thus 
appeared ; and the stoves were kept in 
daily and constant use, to prevent any 
bad cansequences arising from wet 
decks and damp bedding. 

A certain number of the healthy pri- 
soners were allowed to exercise a suffi- 
cient time every day upon deck, for the 
benefit of the fresh air; these were re- 
cularly succeeded by another division, 
usually one third of the whole; these 
afterwards by another, so that all en- 
joyed airand exercise a certain number 
of hoursevery day. Thisarrangement 
also produced a good deal of bustle 
amongst them, by removing from the 
prison to the deck, and relieving each 
other in a manner from the irksome- 
ness of confinement ; and formed a sort 
of substitute for employment during 
the day, by the temporary movements 
and changes it created among them- 
selves. The convalescents were not 
limited to any particular number of 
hours upon deck, and whenever the 
weather would permit, they were al- 
lowed to remain as long as they liked. 

The conduct of the convicts gene- 
rally was such in every respect as to 
merit approbation. A muster of the 
different articles, books, &c. belonging 
to each mess was regularly observed ; 
and on such occasions correctness and 
cleanliness were so observable as almost 
invariably to preclude censure ; rarely 
was there any necessity of now with- 
holding their allowance of wine, or in- 
flicting any other punishment. Nps 
REGULATIONS IN THE MORLEY FE- 

MALE TRANSPORT. 


With a view to ensure the health and 
comfog 
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comfort of the prisoners, as also to es- 
tablish a system of good order, decency, 
and religious conduct during the voy- 
age, the Surgeon Superintendent has 
drawn up the following regulations, 
which must be most strictly observed. 

1, The care and management of each 
mess shall be intrusted to a Monitor, 
who will be held responsible for any 
irregularities committed by those under 
her direction: it is expected that eve 
one will behave respectfully, and be 
obedient to the Monitor of her particu- 
lar mess. 

2. Cursing and swearing,—obscene 
and indecent language,—fighting and 
quarrelling.—as such practices tend to 
dulisions Gop’s holy name, and cor- 
rupt good manners, will incur the dis- 
pleasure of the Surgeon Superintendent, 
and be visited with punishment and 
disgrace. 

3. Cleanliness being essentially ne- 
cessary to the health, comfort, and well- 
being of every person on board, it is 
desired that the most scrupulous atten- 
tion in this respect shall be observed 
on every occasion. 

4. The Monitors are particularly en- 
joined the utmost vigilance in taking 
care that nothing disorderly shall ap- 
pear among the members of their re- 
spective messes. 

‘5. Any one convicted of disturbing 
others whilst engaged in reading the 
holy Scriptures, or other religious ex- 
ercise, will incur special animadver- 
sion, and such misconduct will be en- 
tered in the journal. 

6. A proper reserve towards the 
sailors will be held indispensable, and 
all intercourse with them must be 
avoided as much as possible. 

7. A daily account will be kept, and 
a faithful report made to His Excel- 
lency the Governor of New South 
Wales of the conduct of each individual 
during the voyage, and those who be- 
have well, though they may have come 
here with bad characters, will be re- 
presented favourably: the Surgeon Su- 
perintendent pledges to use his utmost 
effort to get every one settled in a com- 
fortable manner whose behaviour shall 
merit such friendly interference. 

N.B. Any breach of the above regu- 
lations, or any attempt to deface or de- 
Stroy this paper, will be punished 
severely; and the person so offending 
must not expect to be recommended to 


the kind notice of the Governor of New 


South Wales. 


Several of those ill-fated creatures 
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had been capitally respited - 
ety Pe sentenced te tea? 
or life; fifty for fourtee 

eight for seven years, ne 


A LIBERAL Act, 

At 11 A.M. Mrs, Pryor and Mrs, Co. 
ventry, accompanied by the solicitor ' 
the Bank of England, came on "tal 
The Solicitor was commissioned by the 
Bank Company to make a present of fire 
pounds to every woman who had been 
convicted of uttering forged notes, or 
of having them in possession. . The 
amount of the money thus gratuitously 
expended in favour of the unhappy 
women, was two hundred and five 
pounds sterling, there being forty-one 
persons at this time sent out of the 
country for that offence alone, 

This donation to the female conviets, 
—for it is not given to males in the 
same predicament,—has, I am informed, 
existed for a considerable time, and 
doubtless originated in worthy feelings, 
—to alleviate in some degree the dis- 
tresses and want brought upon them 
by their prosecution. 

LANDING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Four days elapsed before the wind 
became favourable for conveying the 
remaining women to Parramatta, a 
water passage of about twenty miles, 
where I took occasion to visit themat 
the Factory on the morning after their 
arrival. It would indeed be a dificult 
task to give an adequate notion of the 
miserable state in which I found them. 
They all collected around me, and for 
several minutes not one of them could 
utter a word; but their streaming eyes 
and deep sobs sufficiently expressed the 
state of their feelings. Some of them 

ave a shocking account of the manner 
in which the last night had been spent. 
On their arrival the preceding <n 
they had not got within the Factory be- 
fore they were surrounded by hordes 0 
idle fellows, convicts, who came a 
vided with bottles of spirits some, 4? 
others with provisions, for the vty 
of forming a banquet according ? bi T 
ton, which they assured entry m 
enjoying without interruption, ® “4s 
lude to excesses which decency 10 re 
to mention. They calculated, ey : 
on this security, in consequen® soa: 
guilty understanding between © they 
selves and the constables, wee to 
found little dimes O eae ng 
remissness on such an oc ee 

At first 1 was unwilling to credit 

ve of this 
account which these women g@ 


ee he con’ 
strange and disorderly visit of t ira 
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victs; but they soon convinced me b 
pointing out several of these half-nake 
half-starved, miserable-looking wretch- 
es, who were still lurking around this 
receptacle of misery,—the well-knewn 
theatre of infamous excesses. Several 
of the womea, whese dispositions had 
been particularly impreved en the voy- 

and who still retained a strong 
sense of propriety, exclaimed with tears 
of anguish, “ @ God! Sir, we are ali 
sent here to be destroyed.” They de- 
clared it to be quite impossible to re- 
main virtuous amidst the concentrated 
immorality, and tke various forms in 
which temptation was presented to 
them, 

MORALS OF SYDNEY. 

It may at first view appear strange, 
but the fact is indisputable, that the 
public houses in Sydney, although for- 
tunately reduced recently from sixty- 
seven to twenty-five, still evideutly too 
numerous in proportion te the popula- 
fion, are as much frequented as almost 
any of those in the British metropolis. 
A notion of the customary run of those 
houses nay be formed from the gains 
of the persons who keep them being 
sometimes so enormons, as to enable 
them: to accumulate in about three 
years’ time what they consider a for- 
fune. How the persons frequenting 
those houses obtain money to purchase 
beer aud spirits, both of the worst kind, 
at a price vastly beyond the London 
rates, is a matter of astonishment ; 
yet so constant among the convicts is 
the habit of drinking, that one can 
scarcely pass through the streets of 
Sydney without meeting some of them 
i a state of intoxication. They are, 
Wt is true, under the watchfulness of a 
Police said to be extremely active,— 
and in many respects this representa- 
fion is correct ; but the fact is as above 
stated ; I have seen women in a state 
of inebriety too shocking to describe, 
and this occurring at almost every hour 
of the day. } 

This account has reference to the re- 
spectable parts of the town of Sydney ; 
but there are other divisions of that 
place which would be difficult of de- 
scription. In those portions designated 
the Rocks, scenes of drunkenness, 
shameless debauchery, and open Pro- 
fligacy are so frequent and disgusting, 
that they cannot be seen without abhor- 
rence; and such is the absolute want 
of common decency, that even in the 
day time a person of respectable appear- 
ance is there liable to be abused an 
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opportuni 


maltreated; but at night it would be 
extremely imprudent to attempt pas- 
sing through even the extreme parts of 
this fortress of iniquity, as there isa 
hazard, or rather a certainty of being 
stripped aud plundered. The 1uffians 
treat one anether in the same manner ; 
hence hroils and boxing-matches are 
perpetually occurring ia that quarter. 
‘The low public-houses, many of which 
are permitted in those purlieus, present 
aready way of converting the plunder 
into means of intemperate jollity ; 
whilst the occasion is commonly height- 
ened by the presence of one or more 
of those degraded females, who minister 
to the mischief of the moment, and are 
thereabouts constantly resident in great 
numbers, 
TREATMENT OF CONVICTS. 

Having inspected the condition of 
the prisoners, and redressed their com- 
plaints, if any, His Excellency gives 
them all a salutary and solemn admo- 
nition. He assures them, that no ap- 
plication in their favour from heme or 
elsewhere will be attended to, unless 
their own behaviour in the colony be 
correct ; that they must now consider 
themselves in a new world, where their 
lives are, as it were, beginning; and 
that their future prosperity, or misery, 
will depend upon themselves. 

It occasionally happeus that ill-fated 
individuals arrive in the colony, as con- 
viets, who have been brought up as 
gentlemen, and in whose cases there 
may appear, perhaps, more of misfor- 
tune than moral delinquency: such 
persons are generally indulg by His 
Excellency with tickets of leave, and 
ties allowed them to do well. 
The number of persons, however, to 
whom tickets of leave are granted on 
their arrival, is by no means so great 


as has been represented. 
The convicts are now transferred to 


the care of the principal Superinten- 
dent, to whom all persons who want 
servants must apply. Some demur re- 
rding the assignment of the indivi- 
Seal for whom the application 1s made, 
not unfrequently occurs in this quarter. 
Persons of the first respectability, well 
informed rding matters of thiskind, 
have assured me, that the settlers have 
frequently complained of the difficulty 
they experienced in obtainin the 
of the Superintendent of 


acquiescence ; 
press to allow them servants of their 


own particular choice, and that there 
was under such circumstances, only one 
way of procuring _ they desired. 
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Having no personal knowledge of th® 
manner in which this extraordinary 
agency is effected, I do not pledge my- 
self for the correctness of the statement ; 
but I am well aware that the difficulty 
complained of does exist. Every set- 
tler to whom a convict servant is as- 
signed, is required, by authority of the 
local Government, tu pay as wages ten 
pounds sterling per annum to a male, 
and seven pounds to a female, besides 
board and lodging. 

The male convicts not disposed of as 
servants, or by tickets of leave, are 
formed into gangs, which are stationed 
in different parts of the country in Go- 
vernment employ, such as making and 
repairing roads, and various other pub- 
lic works, and are maintained from the 
stores. ‘Those employed at Sydney and 
its vicinity are lodged in a: barrack, 
which has lately been erected, and is 
fitted for the accommodation of about 
eight hundred persons. There is an- 
ollie building of the same kind, at 
Emu Plains, but on a smaller scale, 
which want of time prevented me from 
visiting. The barrack at Sydney is 
spacious and lefty, erected in a healthy 
and appropriate situation; it is tho- 
roughly ventilated, is kept exceedingly 
clean, and has many other advantages. 

Various means have been adopted to 
restrain the irregularities of convicts, 
and punishments of a summary kind 
are frequently inflicted. Of these, the 
most severe next to that of death is 
transportation to the Coal River, which 
is ordered usually by His Honour the 
Judge Advocate, or a Bench of Magis- 
trates, for a term of years, or for Iife, 
as the enormity of the offence may re- 
quire. Convicts dread this mode of 
punishment very much, because they 
are there compelled to work in chains 
from sun-rise till sun-set, and are sub- 
ject also to other restrictions of a highly 
penal description. The rigour of this 
sentence is, however, frequently relaxed 
in degree, as the criminal shows signs 
ofamendment; and in very few cases 
is it found necessary to subject any of 
the convicts to arepetition of that sen- 
tence. Punishment by flogging is 
sometimes resorted to, and the inflic- 
tion, which may be ordered by any 
Magistrate on conviction, seldom ex- 
ceeds twenty-five lashes. 

. For females, it is considered suffi- 
ciently severe to confine them for a 
limited time to constant labour in the 
Factory at Parramatta: but enough 
has been said on that subject to satisfy 


that they can benefit but 
from such a discipline, Theva 


produced by those punishments gene- 
rally has some effect in preventin, 
crime; but that of sending otfenders tg 
the Coal River, to which punishment 
females as well as males are liable, a 

pears the most dreaded, and crimes are 
ee less frequent than might be 


expected in a population composed of 
such mischievous materials, 


A 
Statistical, Historical, and Political 


DESCRIPTION 
oF 
THE COLONY 


OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES, 


AND ITS 
Dependent Settlements 


IN 
VAN DIEMEN’S LAND: 
With a particular enumeration of the advantages 
which these Colonies offer for Emigration, a de- 
monstration of their superiority in many respects 
over those possessed by the United States of Ame- 
rica; and a word of advice to Emigrants. 
THE SECOND EDITION, 
Considerab! y enlarged, and embellished witha View 
of the Town of Sydney, anda Map, . 
BY W. C. WENTWORTH, ESQ. 
A Native of the Colony. 





[This, in every respect, is a very superior 
book to the preceding. The author isa 
man of sense, and he conveys to his rea- 
ders much valuable information without 
appealing to their passions or superstitious 
feelings. It is, in a word, the best ac- 
count of these remote settlements that has 
appeared, and from his reports of the 
colony tens of thousands now starving 
in England would be happy in being 
transported to them : it wre’ oN 
ignominious name of convicts, ° 
bility to be preached at and manacled 
during the voyage. The new discoveries 

_ in the interior are faithfully described, and 
seem likely to call for changes in our maps 
of this vast region. The author’s observa- 
tions on the state and defects of the colo- 
nial government call for the early attention 
of both Houses of Parliament. 

ASPECT OF THE COUNTRY. | 
If a judgment were formed of ” 
island from the general id be 
country bordering the sea, it bee he 
pronounced one of the most og 
spots on the face of the Seen" at 
perience, however, has prov sty the 
such an opinion would be exactly 
reverse of truth; since, im as far co 
interior has been explored, rn Beek 
fertility amply compensates /0F 
treme sterility of the coast. _ atry is 
The greater part of this cou? bic 
covered with timber of 4 ert b 
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vrowth, but of an entirely different 
description from the timber of Europe, 
It is, nowever, very durable, and well 
adapted to all the purposes of human 
industry. 

The only metal yet discovered is 
iron. It abounds in every part of the 
country, and in some places the ore is 
remarkably rich, Coals are found in 
many situations of the best quality. 
There is also abundance of slate, lime- 
stone, and granite, though not in the 
immediate vicinity of Port. Jackson. 
Sand-stone, quartz, and free-stone-are 
found every where. 

ABORIGINES, 

The aborigines of this country oc- 
cupy the lowest place in the gradatory 
scale of the human species, They have 
neither houses nor clothing; they are 
entirely unacquainted with the arts of 
agriculture; and even the arms, which 
the several tribes have, to proteet them- 
selves from the aggressions of their 
neighbours, and the hunting and fish- 
ing implements, with whic they ad- 
minister to their support, are of the 
rudest contrivance and workmanship. 

Thirty years intercourse with Enro- 
peans has not effected the slightest 
change in their habits ; and even those 
who have most intermixed with the 
colonists have never been prevailed 
upon to practise one of the arts of ci- 
vilized life. Disdaining all restraint, 
their happiness is still centered in their 
original pursuits; and they seem to 
consider the superior enjoyments to be 
derived from civilization, (for they are 
very far from being insensible to them) 
but a poor compensation for the sacri- 
fice of any portion of their natural li- 
berty. Thecolour of these people is a 
dark chocolate; their features bear a 
strong resemblance to the African ne- 
gro; they have the same flat nose, large 
nostrils, wide mouth, and thick lips: 
but their hair is not woolly, except in 
Van Diemen’s Land, where they have 
this further characteristic of the negro. 

SYDNEY. 

Sydney, the capital of New South 
Wales, is situated in 33° 55/ of south 
latitude, and 151° 25! of east longitude. 
It is about seven miles distant from the 
heads of Port Jackson, and stands 
principally on two hilly necks of land 
and the intervening valley, which to- 
gether form Sydney Cove. The wes- 
tern side of the town extends to the 
water’s edge, and occupies, with the 
exception of the small space reserved 
around Dawe’s Battery, the whole of 





the neck of land which separa tes Syd- 
ney Cove from Lane Cove, and extends 
a considerable distance back into the 
country besides, 

This part of the town, it may, there- 
fore, be perceived, forms a little penin- 
sula; and what is of still greater im- 
portance, the water is in general of 
sufficient depth in both these.coves to 
allow the approach of vessels of the 
es burden to the very sides of the 
rock, 

The appearance of the town is rude 
and irregular. Until the administra- 
tion of Governor Macquarie, little or 
no attention had been paid to the lay- 
ing out of the streets, and each pro- 
prietor was left to build on his lease, 
where and how his caprice inclined 
him. He, however, has at length suc- 
ceeded in establishing a perfect regu- 
larity in most of the streets, and has 
reduced to a degree of uniformity, what 
would have been deemed absolutely 
impracticable, even the most confused 
portion of that chaos of building, which 
is still known by the name of ‘ The 
Rocks ;’’ and which, from the rugged- 
ness of its surface, the difficulty of ac- 
cess to it, and the total absence of or- 
der in its houses, was for many years 
more like the abode of a horde of sa- 
vages than the residence of a civilized 
community. | 

There are in the whole upwards of a 
thousand houses; and, although they 
are for the most part small, and of 
mean appearance, there are many pub- 
lic buildings, as well as_houses of in- 
dividuals, which would, not disgrace 
this great metropolis. Of the former 
class the public stores, the general hos- 
pital, and the barracks, are perhaps 
the more conspicuous ; of the latter the 
houses of Messrs. Lord, Riley, Howe, 
Underwood, and Nichols. 

Land in this town is in many places 
worth at the rate of £1000 per acre, 
and is daily increasing in value. Rents 
are in consequence exorbilantly high. 
It is very far from being a commodious 
house that can be had for £100°a year 

‘nished. 
—— isa very good market, althou h 
it is of very recent date. It was — 
lished by Governor Macquarie, im the 

ear 1813, and is very well supplied 
with grain, vegetables, poultry, butter, 


s and fruit. 
SFiere niaagee a Bank, called eTbe 
Bank ef New South Wales, wih 
was established in the year 1817; .an 
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promises to be of great and ss 
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benefit to the colony in general. Its 
capital is £20,000, divided into two 
hundred shares. It has a regular char- 
ter of incorporation, and is under the 
controul of a president and six direc- 
tors, who are annually chosen by the 


‘proprietors. .The paper of this bank is 


now the principal circulating medium 
of the colony. They discount bills of 
a short date, and also advance mon 
on mortgage securities. They are al- 
lowed te receive in return an interest 
of ten per cent. per annum. 

This town also contains two very 
good public schools, for the education 
of children of both sexes. One isa day 
school for boys, and is, of course, only 
intended to impart gratuitous instruc- 
tion ;—the other is designed beth for 
the education and support of poor and 
helpless female rg This institu- 
tion was founded by Governor King, as 
long back as the year 1800, and con- 
tains about sixty children, who are 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
sewing, and the various arts of domes- 
tic economy. 

Besides these two public schools in 
the town of Sydney, which together 
contained, by the last aeconnts received 
from the ss two hundred and 
twenty-four children, there are estab- 
lishments for the gratuitous diffusion 
of education in every populous district 
throughout the aeny 

Independently of these laudable ins- 
titutions thus supported at the expense 
of the government, there are two pri- 
vate ones intended for the dissemina- 
tion of religious knowledge, whieh are 
wholly maistained by voluntary con- 
tribution. One is termed “ The Auxi- 
liary Bible Society of New Senth 
Wales,”’ and its object is to co-operate 
with the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and to distribute the holy 
Scriptures either at prime cost, or gra- 
tis, to needy and deserving applicants. 
The other is called “ The New South 
Wales Sunday School Institution,” and 
was established with a view to teach 
well-disposed persons of all ages how to 
read the sacred volume. These socic- 
ties were instituted in the year 1817, 
and are under the direction of a general 
committee, aided by a secretary and 
treasurer. 

There are in this town, and other 


parts of the colony, several good pri- - 


vate seminaries for the board and edu- 
cation of the children of opulent parents. 
best is in the district of Castlereagh, 


which is about forty mites distan 
is kept by the elergyman of that ms 
trict, the Rev. Henry Fulton, a gen- 


tleman peculiarly qualified both from 


his charaeter and acquirements for 


conducting so responsible and j 
ant an undertaking. The boys in thi 
semmary receive a regular classical 
education, and the terms are as rea- 
sonable as these of simibar establish. 
ments im this country. 

HARBOUR AND SCENERY. 

The harbour of Port Jackson is per- 
haps exceeded by none in the world 
except the Derwent in point of sizeand 
safety ; and. in this latter particular | 
rather think it has the advantage, It 
is navigable for vessels of any burden 
for about seven miles above the town, 
i.e. about fifteen from the entranee. It 
possesses the best anehorage the whole 
way, and is perfeetly sheltered from 
every wintt that can blow. tt is said, 
and f believe with truth, te havea 
hundred coves, and is capable of con- 
tainimg all the shipping in the world. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
in the course ef a few years, the tows 
of Sydney, from the excellence of its 
situation alene, must become a place 
of considerable importance. 

The views from the heights of the 
tewn are bold, varied, and beautiful. 
The strange irregular appearance of 
the town itself, the mumerous coves 
and islets both above and below it, the 
towering forests and projecting rocks, 
combined with the infmite diversity 
of hil} and dale on each side of the har- 
bour, form com ge a coup d’eil, of 
whieh it may be safely asserted that 
few towns can boast a parallel. 

PARRAMATTA- — ; 

The town of Parramatta is sitnaled 
at the head of Pert Jackson Harbour, 
at the distance of about eighteen miles 
by water, and fifteen by land, from 
Sydney. - age 

The town itself is far behind Sy ay 
in respect of its buildings; but it never 
theless contains many of a g rth 
substantial construction. These, ¥! 
the church, the government bot 
the new Orphan House, and s 
gentlemen’s seats, which are wo 
on the surrounding eminences, 81 able 
upon the whole, a very respect 
appearance. ; 

PT he population is principal eas 
posed of inferior traders, ” 
artificers, and labourers, 28 may 


be 
; n 
estimated, inclusive of 4 comp 


. 
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which is always stationed there, on a 
rough calculation, at about twelve 
hundred souls. 

WINDSOR. 

The town of Windsor, (or, as it was 
formerly called, the Green Hills,) is 
thirty-five miles distant from Sydney, 
and is situated near the confluence of the 
South Creek with the river Hawks- 
bury. It stands on a hill, whose ele- 
vation is about one hundred feet above 
the level of the river at low water. 
The buildings here are of much the 
same cast as at Parramatta, being in 
general weather boarded without, and 
lathed and plastered within. 

The bulk of the population is com- 

sed of settlers, who have farms in 
the neighbourhood, and of their ser- 
vants. There are besides a few infe- 
rior traders, publicans, and artificers, 
The town contaius in the whole about 
six hundred souls. 

Following the windings of the river, 
the distance of Windsor from the sea is 
about one hundred and forty miles; 
whereas in a straight line it is not more 
than thirty-five. The rise of the tide 
is about four feet, and the water is 
fresh for forty miles below the town. 

LIVERPOOL. 

The town of Liverpool is situated on 
the banks of George’s river, at the dis- 
tance of eighteen ‘miles from Sydney. 
It was founded by Governor Macquarie, 
and is now of about six years standing. 
Its population may amount to about 
two hundred souls, and is composed 
of a small detachment of military, of 
cultivators, and a few artificers, tra- 
ders, publicans, and labourers. 

SOCIETY. 

There are at present no public 
amusements in this colony. Many 
years since there was a theatre, and 
more latterly annual races; but it was 
found that the society was not suffi- 
ciently mature for such establishments. 
Dinner and su per parties are very 
frequent in re a aud it generally 
happens that a few subscription balls 
take place in the course of the year. 
Upon the whole it may be safely as- 
serted, that the natural disposition of 
the people to sociality has not only been 


in no wise impaired by their change of 


scene, but that all classes of the colo- 

nists are more hospitable than persons 

of similar means in this country. 

| CLIMATE. 
The climate of the colony, particu- 

larly in the inland districts, is highly 

salubrious, although the heats in sum- 





mer are sometimes excessive, the ther- 
mometer frequently rising in the shade 
to ninefy, and even toa hundred de- 
grees and upwards of Fahrenheit. 
This, however, happeus only during 
the hot winds; and these do not pre. 
vail upon an average, more than al 
or four days in the year. The mean 
heat during the three summer months, 
December, January, and February, is 
about 80° at noon. This, it must be 
adinitted, is a degree of heat that 
would be highly oppressive to English- 
men, were it not that the sea breeze 
sets in regularly about nine o’clock in 
the morning, and blows with considera- 
ble force from the N.E. till about six 
or seven o'clock in the evening. It is 
succeeded during the night by the land 
breeze from the mountains, which 
varies from W.S.W. to W. In very 
hot days the sea breeze often veers 
round to the north and blows a gale. 
In this case it continues with great 
violence, frequently for a day or two, 
and is then succeeded not by the regu- 
lar land breeze, but by a cold southerly 
squall. The hot winds blow from the 
N.W. and doubtless imbibe their heat 
from the immense tract of country 
which they traverse. 

During these three months violent 
storms of thunder and lightning are 
very frequent, and the heavy falls of 
rain which take place on these occa- 
sions, tend considerably to refresh the 
country, of which the verdure in all but 
low moist situations entirely disap- 

ars. At this season the «most un- 

leasant part of the day is the interval 
which elapses between the cessation of 
the land breeze and the setting in of 
the sea. This happens generally be- 
tween six and eight o’clock in the 
morning, when the thermometer 1s 
upon an average at about 720. During 
this interval the sea is as smooth as 
glass, and not a zephyr is found to dis- 
port even among the topmost boughs of 
the loftiest trees. 

The three autumn months are March, 
April, and May. The weather in March 


is generally very unsettled. This month, 


in fact, may be considered the rainy 


eason, and has been more fertile in 
floods than any other of the year. The 
thermometer varies during the day 
about 15°, being at day-light as low as 
from 55° to 60°, and at noon as high 
as from 700to 75°. The sea and land 
breezes at this time become very feeble, 
although they occasionally prevail dur- 


ing the whole year. The usual = 
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the end of March to the beginning of 
September, are from S. to W. 

The three winter months are June, 
July, and August. During this inter- 
val the mornings and evenings are ver 
chilly, and the nights excessively catd. 
Hoar frosts are frequent, and become 
more severe the further you advance 
into the interior. Ice half an inch 
thick is found at the distance of twenty 
miles from the coast. Very little rain 
falls at this season, but the dews are 
very heavy when it does not freeze, 
and tend considerably to preserve the 
young crops from the effects of drought. 
Fogs too are frequent and dense in low 
damp situations, and on the banks of 
the rivers. The mean temperature at 
day-light is from 40° to 45°, and at 
noon from 55° to 60°. 

The spring months are September, 
October, and November. In the be- 
ginning of September the fogs still con- 
tinue, the nights are cold, but the days 
clear and pleasant. ‘Towards the close 
of this month the cold begins very 
sensibly to moderate. Light showers 
occasionally prevail, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning. The thermo- 
meter at the beginning of the month is 
sellom above 60° at noon, but towards 
the end frequently rises to 70°. 

Such is the temperature throughout 
the year at Port Jackson. In the in- 
land districts to the eastward of the 
mountains, the thermometer is upon 
an average 5° lower in the morning, 
and the same number of degrees higher 
at noon throughout the winter season, 
but during the summer months it is 
5° higher at all hours of the day. On 
the mountains themselves, and in the 
country to the westward of them, the 
climate, in consequence of their su- 
perior elevation, is much more tem- 
perate. Heavy falls of snow take place 
during the winter, and remain some- 
times for many days on the summits of 
the loftiest hills; but in the valleys the 
snow immediately dissolves. The frosts 
too are much more severe, and the win- 
ters are of longer duration. All the 
seasons indeed are more distinctly 
marked to the westward of the moun- 
tains, and bear a much stronger re- 
semblance to the corresponding ones in 
this eountry. 

DISEASES. 

Abdominal and pulmonic complaints 
are the twe prevalent diseases. The ab- 
dominal complaints are confined prin- 
cipally to dysentery. This disorder is 
most common among the poorer classes 
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and new-comers, In these 4; 
rally intimately connected with ae” 
and in both cases it is for the most th 
greatly aggravated by the EXCESSIVE Use 
. , epee liquors, to which the mass 
of the colonists are unfo 

dicted. erences ene 

There are no infantile diseases what. 
ever. The measles, hooping cough 
and small pox, are entirely unknown, 
Some few years, indeed, before the 
foundation of the colony, the small 
pox committed the most dreadful ra. 
vages among the aborigines. This ex. 
terminating scourge is said to have 
been introduced by Captain Cook, and 
many of the contemporaries of those 
who fell victims to it are still living ; 
and the deep ‘furrows which remain in 
some of the countenances shew how 
narrowly they escaped the same prema- 
ture destiny. 

SOLL. 

The colony of New South Wales pos- 
sesses every variety of soil, from the 
sandy heath and the cold hungry clay, 
to the fertile loam and the deep vegeta- 
ble mould. For the distance of five or 
six miles from the coast the land is in 
general extremely barren, being a poor 
hungry sand, thickly studded with 
rocks. A few miserable stunted gums, 
and a dwarf underwood, are the richest 
productious of the best parts of it; 
whilst the rest never gives birth toa 
tree at all, and is only covered with 
low flowering shrubs, whose infinite 
diversity, however, and extraordinaly 
beauty render this wild heath the most 
interesting part of the country for the 
botanist, and make even the less = 
tific beholder forget the nakedness an 
sterility of the scene. hich 

Beyond this barren waste, W ih 
thus forms a girdle to the coast, “ 
country suddenly begins to impr of 
The soil changes to a thin <e 
vegetable moult; resting on & come 
of yellow clay, which is aga The 
ported by a deep bed of schistus. 

f the most 
trees of the forest are here 0 Serge 
stately dimensions. Full si pick the 
and iron barks, along side of w id ap 
loftiest trees in this power: we 

ar as pigmies, w! ° 
tree, or, ast is generally termed 
forest oak, which is of se The 
growth, are the usual tim ‘- : 
forest-is extremely thicey) porno 
little or no underwood. sally shaded 


rass, which is too effec 
rom the rays of the sun tobe pene 


of any nutritive.and fattening . ties 


tet 


i eel le el ee el i ae 
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ties, shoots up in the intervals. This 
description of country, with a few ex- 
ceptions, however, which deserve not 
to be particularly noticed, forms ano- 
ther girdle of about ten miles in 
breadth: so that, generally speaking, 
the colony for about sixteen miles into 
the interior, may be said to possess a 
soil, which has naturally no claim to 
fertility, and will require all the skill 
and industry of its owners to render it 
even tolerably productive, 

COUNTRY WEST OF THE BLUE 

MOUNTAINS. 

The country to the westward of the 
Blue Mountains ranks next in conti- 
guity to Sydney, and claims pre-emi- 
nence not so much from any superiority 
of soil in those parts of it which have 
been explored, as from its amazing ex- 
tent, and great diversity of climate. 
These mountains, where the road has 
been made over them, are fifty-eight 
miles in breadth ; and as the distance 
from Sydney to Emu Ford, at which 
place this road may be said to com- 
mence, is about forty miles, the be- 
ginning of the vast tract of country to 
ned ort of them, it will be seen, 
8 ninety-e i i 
capital. ight miles distant from the 

The road which thus traverses these 
mvantalan is by no means difficult for 

ggons, until you arrive at the pass 
which forms the descent into the low 
pears be There it is excessively steep 
nd dangerous ; yet carts and waggons 
ee and down it continually: nor do 

“ leve that any serious accident has 
r occurred in performing this very 
ormidable undertaking. 

He se last advices a the colony, 
sth contain information up to the 
wr of June, 1819, it appears that a 
pe pass has at last been effected, 
that a commtinication has~ bee 

pened to the delightful country be- 
yond the Blue Mountains, of easy ac- 
fess, running through lands of the 
a best description. The colonists 
es indebted for this acquisition to their 
ey to the exertions of Charles 

rosby, Esq. a large land and stock- 
a many years resident in New 
in uth Wales. Mr. Throsby was on 

€ whole occupied fifteen days on the 
fF Dedition : his progress being retarded 
‘rom several of his party falling sick, 
and from the badness of the weather ; 
but by the delay he had a better oppor- 
tunity of examining the country on each 
Side of his route, and in a letter to one 
of his friends, he says: “I have no 
hesitation in stating we have a country 





fit for any and every purpose: where 
fine wooled sheep may be increased to 
any extent, in a climate peculiarly 
congenial to them. Ere long you will 
hear of a route being continued to the 
southward as far as Twofold Bay, and 
so on further in succession through a 
country as much superior to the cow 
pastures as that now enviable district is 
to the land contiguous to Sydney ; and 
where our herds, our flocks, and our 
cultivation may unlimitedly increase 
at an inconsiderable distance from the 
great and grand essential in a young 
colony—water carriage !”’ 

The elevation of Mount York, the 
highest of the mountains above the 
level of the sea, has been found to be 
only 3200 feet, and I should imagine 
that their general height cannot ex- 
ceed 2000 feet. For the first ten or 
twelve miles they are tolerably well 
clothed with timber, and produce oc- 
casionally some middling pasture ; but 
beyond this they are excessively barren, 
and are covered with a thick brush, 
interspersed here and there with a few 
miserable stunted gums. They bear, 
in fact, a striking similarity, in res- 
pect both to their soil and productions, 
to the barren wastes on the coast of 
Port Jackson. They are very rocky, 
but they want granite, the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of primitive moun- 
tains. Sandstone thickly studded with 
quartz and a little freestone, are the 
only varieties which they offer; a cir- 
cumstance the more singular, as the 
moment you descend into the low coun- 
try beyond them, granite Is the = 
sort of stone that is to be met with 


for upwards of 200 miles. 
For the whole of this distance to the 


westward of these mountains, the coun- 
try abounds with the richest herbage, 
and is, upon the whole, tolerably well 
supplied with running water. This 
large and fertile tract of country is in 
general perfectly free from underwood ; 
and in many places is without any tim- 
ber at all. Bathurst Plains, for instance, 
where there is a commandant, a mili- 
tary depét, and some few settlers es- 
tablished, have been found by actual 


in upwards of 
easurement, to contain 
- which there 1s 


) acres, upon 
enna a tree. The whole of this 
western country, indeed, is much more 
open and free from timber than - the 
best districts to the eastward of the 
Blue Mountains. 

PROBABLE RIVER. 
The discovery of this vast rye as _ 
imperfectiv *n tract of country, 
imperfectly know try, 
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was made in the year 1814, and will 
doubtless be hereafter productive of the 
most important results. It has indeed 
already given a new aspect tothe colony, 
and will form, at some future day, a 
memorable era in its history. Nothing 
is now wanting to render this great 
western wilderness the seat of a power- 
ful community but the discovery of a 
navigable river communicating with 
the western coast. 

Several unsuccessful expeditions have 
been fitted out with this view from Syd- 
ney, both by sea and land. The last 
of which we have learned the result, 
was conducted by Mr. Oxley, the sur- 
veyor-general, and is most worthy of 
notice, as well from the extent of coun- 
try which he traversed, as from the 
probability that the river which he dis- 
covered discharges itself into the ocean 
on some part of the western coast. 

If the sanguine hopes, to which the 
discovery of this river has given birth, 
should realized, and it should be 
found to empty itself into the ocean, 
on the north-west coast, which is the 
only part of this vast island that has 
not been accurately surveyed, in what 
mighty conceptions of the future great- 
ness and power of this colony may we 
not reasonably indulge? The nearest 
distance from the point, at which Mr. 
Oxley left off, to any part of the wes- 
tern coast, is very little short of 2,000 
miles. If this river, therefore, be al- 
ready of the size of the Hawkesbury at 
Windsor, which is not less than 250 
yards in breadth, and of sufficient 
depth to float a 74 gun-ship, it is not 
difficult to imagine what must be its 
magnitude at its confluence with the 
ocean ; before it can arrive at which, it 
has to traverse a country nearly 2,000 
miles in extent. 

The result of Mr. Oxley’s last jour- 
ney into the interior, has clouded for 
the moment these flattering anticipa- 
tions with respect to the probable course 
and magnitude of the Macquarie River. 
After tracing it for some hundred miles 
from the spot, where he had terminated 
his excursion in his previous expedi- 
tion, during the whole of which dis- 
tance his original expectations, that it 
would eventually empty itself into the 
sea on the north-west coast of the is- 
land, appear to have daily gained 
grouns, he was checked in his progress 

y the river decreasing in depth from 
twenty to five feet, and suddenly form- 
ing a junction with interior waters 

But if Mr. Oxley’s last journey has 
left us nearly as much in the dark as 


ever on this interesting xs 

signal benefit at least hen fail how 
his labours—the discovery of Port Mac. 
quarie, and the beautiful country on 
the banks, and in the Vicinity of the 
river Hastings. This enchanting 
is about 3° to the northward 09 Port 
Jackson ; and it is in contem lation to 
form a se(tlement there imm iately, 

To circle the flooded country to the 
north-east, yet remained to be tried: 
and when on the 7th of July I returned 
to the tents, which I found pitched on 
the high land before mentioned, and 
from whence we could see mountains 
at the distance of eighty miles to the 
eastward, the country between being a 
perfect level, Mr. Evans was sent for- 
ward to explore the country to the 
north-east, that being the point oa 
which I purposed to set forward, 

On the 18th of July Mr. Evans re- 
turned, having been prevented from 
continuing on a north-east course be- 
yond two day’s journey, by waters run- 
ning north-easterly through high reeds, 
and which were most probably those of 
the Macquarie River, as during his ab- 
sence it had swelled so considerably as 
entirely to surround us, coming within 
a few yards of the tent. Mr. Evans 
afterwards proceeded more easterly, 
and at a distance of fifty miles from 
the Macquarie River, crossed another 
much wider, but not so deep, running 
to the north; advancing still more 
easterly, he went nearly to the base of 
the mountains seen from the tent, and 
returning by a more southerly route, 
found the country somewhat drier, but 
not in the least more elevated. 

We quitted this station on the S0thof 
July, being in latitude 31. 18. 5. e 
longitude 147. 31. E. on our route 4 
the coast, and on the 8th of Augus 
arrived at the lofty range of mountains 
to which_our course had been direc ‘ 
From the highest point of this —. 
had the most extended prospect. io 
South by the West to North it nhs 
vast level, resembling the ocean m dis. 
tent, but yet without water me 1. 
cerned, the range of high land e seal 
ing to the N.E. by N. e evated pos of 
which were distinguished up 
120 miles. : 

From this point, in conformity 
the resolution I had made on qu > 
the Macquarie River, I pursued a © 
course; but after encountering > 
rous difficulties, from the coud with 
ing an entire marsh, interepe Avgast, 
quicksands, until the - 20t be uf by 
when, finding myself surto bogs 
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hogs, I was reluctantly compelled to 
take a more easterly course, having 
practically proved that the country 
could not be traversed on any point 
deviating from the main range of hills 
which bound the interior, although 
partial dry portions of level alluvial 
extend from their base westerly toa 
distance which I estimate to exceed 
150 miles before it is gradually lost in 
the waters which Lam clearly convinced 
cover the interior. 
SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. 

The system of agriculture pursued 
in this colony does not materially differ 
from that which prevails in the parent 
country. During the earlier stages of 
these settlements, the hoe-husbandry 
was a necessary evil; but the great in- 
crease in the stock of horses and cattle 
hasat last almost completely superseded 
it; and the plough-kusbandry is now, 
and has been for many years past, in 
general practice. In new lands, in- 
deed, the hoe is still unavoidably used 
during the first year of their cultiva- 
tion, on account of the numerous roots 
and other impediments to the plough, 
with which lands in a state of nature 
invariably abound ; but excepting these 
occasions, and the instances of settlers, 
who are unable to purchase horses or 
oxen, and consequently adhere to the 
original mode of cultivation from ne- 
cessity, the hoe-husbandry iscompletely 
exploded. 

Wheat, maize, barley, oats, and rye, 
are all grown in this colony; but the 
two former are most cultivated. The 
climate appears to be rather too wacm 
for the common species of barley and 
oats ; but the poorer soils produce them 
of a tolerably good quality. The skin- 
less barley, or as it is termed by some, 
the Siberian- wheat, .arrives at. very 
great perfection, and is in every respect 
much superior to the common species 
of barley; but the culture of this grain 
is limited to the demand which is 
created for it by the colonial breweries ; 
the Indian corn, or maize, being much 
better adapted for the food of horses, 
oxen, pigs, and poultry. 

The wheat harvest commences par- 
tially about the middle of November, 
and is generally over by Christmas. 
The maize, however, is not ripe until 
the end of March, and the grthering 18 
not complete throughout the colony be- 
fore the middle of May. 

HORTICULTURE, &c. ; 

Potatoes, cabbages, carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, pease, beans, cauliflowers, bro- 
Montuuy Maa. No. 363. 
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coli, asparagus, lettuces, onions, and in 
fact all the species of vegetables known 
in England, are produced in this co- 
lony ; many of them attain a much su- 
perior degree of perfection, but a few 
also degenerate. To the former class 
belong the cauliflower and brocoli, and 
the different varieties of the pea; to 
the latter the bean and potatoe. For 
the bean, in particular, the climate ap- 
pears too hot, and it is only to be ob- 
tained in the stiffest clays and the 
dampest situations. The potatoe, how- 
ever, is produced on all soils in the 
greatest abundance, but the quality is 
not near so good as in this country. 
The colony is justly famed for the 
goodness and variety of its fruits; 
peaches, apricots, nectarines, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, loquets, guavas, cher- 
ries, Cape, China, and English mul- 
berries, walnuts, Spanish chesnuts, al- 
mounds, medlars, quinces, grapes, pears, 
plums, figs, pomegranates, raspberries, 
strawberries, and melons of all sorts, 
attain the highest degree of maturity in 
the open air; and even the pine-apple 
may be produced merely by the aid of 
the common forcing-glass. The cli- 
mate, however, of Port Jackson, is 
not altogether congenial to the growth 
of the apple, currant, and gooseberry ; 
although the whole of these fruits are 
produced there, and the apple, in pat- 
ticular, in very great abundance ; but 
it is decidedly inferior in quality to the 
apple of this country. 
PRICE OF CATTLE, &c. 
The price of all manner of stock is 
almost ineredibly moderate, considet- 
ing the short period which has elapsed 
since the foundatiou of the colony. A 
very good horse for the cart or ‘plough 
may be had from £10 to £15, and a 
better saddle or oo from £20 to 
£30, than could be obtained in this 
country for double the money. Very 
good milch cows may be bought from 
£8 to £10; working oxen for a 
the same price ; and fine young breed- 
ing ewes from £1 to £3, according to 
the quality of their fleeces. 
eager 8 y inakeieenit very 
1e price of labour is at present vet 
ian aad is still further declining, “ 
consequence of the demand fo1 bs not 
equalling the supply. Upon mg “ 
tablishment of the Colonial Bank, _ 
the consequent suppression of that vile 
mwnedium of circulation, termed the ov 
lonial currency, between which = 
British sterling there used to be “1 40 
ference of value of from £50 fo 
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per cent. the price of labour was fixed 

at the rates contained in a general or- 

der, dated the 7th of December, 1816. 
PRICE OF LAND, PROVISIONS, &e. 

The price of land is entirely regu- 
lated by ifs situation and quality. So 
long as five years back 150 acres of very 
indifferent ground, about three quar- 
ters ofa mile from Sydney, were sold 
by virtue of an execution, in lots of 
twelve acres each, and averaged £14 
peracre. This, however, is the highest 
price that has yet been given for land 
not situated in a town. The general 
value of unimproved forest land, when 
it is not heightened by some adranta- 
geous locality, as proximity to a town 
or navigable river, cannct be estimated 
at more than 10s. per acre. Flooded 
land will fetch double that sum. But 
on the banks of the Hawkesbury, as 
far as that river is navigable, the value 
of land is considerably greater; that, 
which is in a state of nature, being 
worth from £3 to £5 per acre, and that, 
which is in a state of cultivation, from 
£8 to £10. The latter description rents 
from 30s, to 60s. per acre. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The progress which this colony has 
made in manufactures has, perhaps, 
never been equalled by any community 
of such recent origin. ‘It already con- 
tains extensive manufactories of ccarse 
woollen cloths, hats, earthenware and 
pipes, salt, candles, and soap. There 
are also extensive breweries and tan- 
neries, wheel and plough-wrights, gig- 
makers, black-smiths, nail-makers, tin- 
mien, rope-makers, saddle and harness- 
makers, cabinet-makers, and, indeed, 
all sorts of mechanics and artificers 
that could be required in an infant so- 
ciety, where objects of utility are na- 
turally in greater demand than articles 
of lnxury. Many of these have consi- 
derable capitals embarked in their se- 
veral departments, and manufacture to 
a great extent. Of the precise amount, 
however, of capital invested in the 
whole of the colonial manufactories I 
can give no authentic account; but I 
should imagine it cannot be far short of 
£50,000. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Yan Diemen’s Land is situated be- 
tween 40° 42’, and 430 43 of south 
latitude, and between 145° 31/ and 
148° 22' of east longitude. The honour 
of the discovery of this island also be- 
longs te the Dutch ; but the survey of 
it has been effected principally by the 
English, 
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The aborigines of this ¢ 
ete sar a more barb; 
civilized than those of N 
They subsist entirely by bedne tat 
have no knowledge whatever “yw 
art of fishing. _Even the rude bark wm 
noe, which their neighbours Possess, js 
quite unknown to them ; and thinhaves 
they want to pass any sheet of water, 
they are compelled to construct a 
wretched raft for the occasion, 

This island is upon the whole moun. 
tainous, anil consequently abounds jy 
Streams, On the summits of many of 
the mouniains there are large lakes, 
some of which are the sources of consi- 
derable rivers. Of these the Derwent, 
Huon, and Tamar, rank in the first 
class. 

There is, perhaps, no island in the 
world of the same size which can boast 
of so many fine harbours. The best 
are the Derwent, Port Davy, Macquarie 
Harbour, Port Dalrymple, and Oyster 
Bay: the first is on its southern side, 
the second and third on its western, 
the fourth on its northern, and the fifth 
on its eastern; so that it has excellent 
harbours in every direction. 

The principal mineralogical produc- 
tions of this island are, iron, copper, 
alum, coals, slate, limestone, asbestus, 
and basaltes; all of which, with the 
exception of copper, are to be had in 
the greatest abundance. 

HOBART TOWN. . 

Hobart Town, which is the seat of 
the Lieutenant Governor of Van Die-’ 
men’s Land, stands nine miles up the 
river Derwent. It was founded only 
fifteen years since; and indeed the 
rudeness of its appearance sufficiently 
indicates the recency of its origin. The 
houses are in general of the meanest 
description, seldom exceeding one story 
in height, and being for the most part 
weather-hoarded without, and lathed 
and plastered within. Even the govert- 
ment house is of very bad construction. 
The residences, indeed, of many indi- 
viduals far surpass it.The oN 
may be estimated at about 1000 sou!s. 

CLIMATE, &c. 

The climate of this island is equal 
healthy, and much more congeni# i. 
the European constitution, than . 
of Port Jackson. The north-west iam 
which are there productive of suc Adu 
lent variations of temperature, ar 
unknown; and neither the summ 


ONntry are, if 
trous and un. 


, ; are subject to any 
nor winters are subj The frosts, 
and of 
much 


extremes of heat or cold. 
indeed, are much more severe, 
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mich longer duration ; and the moun- 
tains, with which this island abounds, 
are covered with snow during the 
reater part of the year; but in the 
valleys it never lingers on the ground 
more than a few hours: Upon an ave- 
rage the mean difference of temperature 
between these settlements and those on 
New Holland, (I speak of such as are 
to the eastward of the Blue Mountains, 
for the country te the westward of them, 
ithas been already stated, is equally 
cold with any part of Van Diemen’s 
Land,) ms\ be estimated at ten degrees 
of Fahrenneit at all seasons of the 
year. 
. SOIL, &e. 

In this island, as in New Holland, 
there is every diversity of soil, but 
cerfainly in proportion to the surface 
of the two countries, this contains, 
comparatively, much less of an in lif- 
ferent quality. Large tracts of land 
perfectly free from timber or un- 
derwood, and covered with the most 
luxuriant herbage, are to be found in 
all directions ; but more particularly 
in the environs of Port Dalrymple. 
Result of a Muster taken in New South 

Wales and its Dependencies in Novem- 

ber, 1818. 


Number of souls 25,050 
Acres of wheat 20,100 
‘ncn gaalial 8,435 
——- of barley ; : : 1,140 
—- of oats ; ‘ : 292 
——.~- of pease and beans . 432 
—- of potatoes . ; ‘ 730 
—— of garden and orchard 9995 
——- of cleared ground 49,600 

Total held 290,600. 
Number of horses . 3,675 
-———- of horned cattle 99,490 
———- of sheep 201,240 
w=; of haps 24,822 
Bushels of wheat ._ 15,240 
———- of maize . 41,916 


FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

It must be almost superfluous tostate, 
that, when this colony was formed, it 
was composed, with the exception of 
its civil and military establishments, 
entirely of convicts. It was conse- 
quently impossible that a body of men, 
who were all under the sentence of the 
law, ani had been condemned for their 
Crimes to suffer either a temporary sus- 
Pension, or total deprivation of the 
civil rights of citizens, could be ad- 
mitted to exercise one of the most im- 
portant among the whole of them—the 
elective franchise; and to have vested 
this privilege in the civil and military 


authorities, both of whonr then, as at 
present, were subject to martial jaw, 
and were besides at that time without 
landed property, the only standard I 
conceive, by which the right either of 
electing, or being elected, can in any 
country be properly regulated, would 
have been equally improper and ab- 
surd. 

Until, therefore, the free inhabitants 
of the colony had increased to a suffi- 
cient number to exercise the elective 
franchise, and until its productive 
powers had outstripped its consump- 
tive, and it became necessary either to 
create new markets for its produce 
within, or to direct a portion of its 
strength to the raising of articles for 
exportation to other countries, the 
establishment of a free representative 
government would not have been ex- 
pedient had it even been practicable. 

On the expediency of appointing a 
council, His Majesty’s ministers are, I 
believe, themselves agreed ; and I will 
not, therefore, enter at great length on 
the subject. The arbitrary and revolt- 
ing acts which the want of acontrolling 
body of this nature has already occa- 
sioned, furnish the most convincing 
proof of its necessity. No power, in 
fact, could be established, which would, 
at one, and the same time, prove so 
firm a defence to the subject, and so 
stable a support to the executive. A 
council in the colonies bears many 
points of resemblance to the House of 
Lordsin this country. It forms that just 
equipoise between the democratic and 
supreme powers of the state, which has 
been found necessary not less to repress 
the licentiousness of the one, than to 
curb the tyrauny of the other. Besides, 
it at all times provides a remedy for the 
inexperience or ignorance of governors , 
and is a sort of nucleus, round which 
all new bodies may easily agglome- 


rafe. 

The last measure, which J consider 
necessary to the prosperity of this co 
lony, is a radical reform in the courts 


of justice. It has long since been no- 
al settlement 


ticed, that at the princi 
i ndencies there are five 
and its depen Fi aighe 


courts.—one of criminal—an the 
four of civil judicature, VIZ the er 
nal court, the governors court, the 


supreme court, the court of vice me 
ralty. the high ¢ourt of appeals, all o 
which are held in Sydney, and the rs 
tenant governor’s court, which is hel 


in Hobart Town. - 
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It is disgusting to an Englishman to 
see a culprit, however heinous may be 
his offence, arraigned before a court 
clad in full military costume ;—nor 
‘can it indeed be readily conceived that 
a body of men, whose principles and 





habits must have been materially jy 
fluenced,—if not entirely formed, by, 
code altogether foreign ‘to the lea, of 
this country, should be able, on such 
occasions, to divest themselves of the 
soldier, and to judge as the citizen. 
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Results from Observations made at SANDWICH, and in its» 
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Sept.'77/53) -11 


34) _ SE.| -07 
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+ A] . } ~ \e2 Daysassg.tel . i 
aioles| Ile|.l|2.\8 sis! leelFe. 
Slele/o eo . Colsiseis Slag iFiGi*\sz General 
BIS(Sie) SEES | eee FI SiSl lslsles Observati 
ole lie l2 om = mo ie | & = '= D be ations. 
Ssisisizs SEF | seb s| 88/8 2/5 |E> 
615! * S.sio|- le x4 
Jan. |54|/29|30-50| E. |29-60| W.|9, 16 |0-50 | 10}14| 5} 2) 9| W.|Fine winter month. 
Feb. |53/27 ry ee 28-50 SW /11,23/1-03 |14) 9} 2) 3) 2iNW.|Cirrus cloud frequent 
Mar.'60|30) °25.NE.} °50) § | 6,18)1-25/12) 4/13) 2 Sy) |Thunder-storm on the 
"| 4th. 
Apl.|67|34/29°60) E. | +13) W {11,27/1-00 |13)10) 7 | 2) W. |Exceed. vivid lightg. 
all night on 26th. 


May)|70/30 30-27) E. [29-20 Sw/16,24|1-62 


79/34 29°38 SE. |28-40 SW/11,18/0.78 


| ly 

July 177/43 20-10%. "\29-07 Wy. 6, 13|1-76 
|B : 

Aug.'s3'51. -05 SE.| 10 W. |17,21/1-38 


E. | +11 SW)11,23}1-40 


Oct. n | W || 9, 30/2-29 
| 
Nov. 52 pets E. | -10'SW) 3, 26,3-09 
| 
Dec! 2) 20.40 | W. 8, 28 '4-50 


| Total 20: 60 | 














11} 8 7) 5) 3) NE./Ungenial & boist’rous 
| thunder and hail. 
| In general a gloomy 
|__| atmosphere. 
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| | exceed. prolific. 
5 O11 2, SW.|Mock-sun eve. 3rd 
eS during half hour, 
Il 514 1} SW.|Showery harvest 
| | weather. 
W. | Fine autumnal month 














E. |Bland and mild. 
Bar. below Zero 3 ds. 
thund. storms,wind, 

















13 5 Me Ww. 


and great rain. 1 





VHE winter and spring months of 

LL the year 1821, were somewhat 
drier than the average of these seasons 
in thisclimate; but little snow fell in 
this division of the kingdom. The 
temperature, though not severe in the 
early months, continued lower than 
usual until the month of August, when 
the greatest degree of heat was 83° Fah- 
renheit. February proved the coldest 
month, when the thermometer sunk to 
6° below freezing point. May and June 
Were ungenial, and’ frequently gloomy, 
fostering unfavourable opinions of the 
approaching harvest and fruit seasons. 
These proved moderate in their pro- 
duce, but later in their maturity than 
has occurred here for several seasons. 


Notwithstanding many showery days in 
the early part of September, great 
quantities of grain were secured in 
condition. January proved by far the 
driest month—December experien 
the greatest rains; among the pheno- 
mena of the latter month, is the upus 
sinking of the mercury in the barome- 
trical tube, attended by tremendous 
storms. I find accounts from various 
quarters yield similar reports. The 
lar orb has exhibited very few ee 
or feculze this year; nothing of the kin 
worth recording has passed mov 
observation; indeed the atmospie 


has rarely been favourable to astrone 


mical observations. 
observatio W. H. WEEKES. 
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March ....+.0+| 52 | 27 | 40° 
April ...eeee-| 71 | 32] 48 
May .cee.evee| 62 | 32) 4 

JUNE weeeceeee| 69 | 40] 5 
July .eeeceeee| 76 | 39 | 57° 
August .......| 78 | 50) 5 








] 

30°53 | 29°70 |30°17 | 1 

30°35 | 29°36 |29°923) 1 

30°30 | 29°32 |29°933} 1°74 | 15 | 18 | 13 
September.....| 73 | 50] 57:0 | 30°21 3 

October ......| 63 | 33] 50°0 | 30°33 | 28°74/29-827| 4 

November....| 58 | 30 | 45°4 | 30°25| 28°77 |29-64 

December.....| 55 | 30] 42°1 | 30°23 | 28-26 |29°321] 4-63 | 23 | 28 | ;: 





Bees Ee 
Months. Thermometer. Barometer. Rain. fg ee 
Sa | W.| E 
28 sw. NE. 
High.|Low.| Mean. | High. , Low. ) Mean. |Inches.| 2” | SE. NW. 
January......| 55 | 12) 382 | 30°84} 29°04 29°S74) 1°65 7 |16/ 15 


February .....| 50 | 24| 37°0 | 30°77 | 29-33 |30°247 075) 5 | 13 | 15 
30°31 


29°00 |29°56 | 3°68 | 20 | 19 | 12 


8 

4 | 30°20} 28°79 |29°61 | 2-74 18 | 12 | 18 
2 30°30 | 29°15 |29°863 
] 
8 


"26 | 16 | 14 | 17 
‘ll | 6 | 2 | 28 
09 | 13 | 15 | 16 
29°11 |29°68 | 3°45 | 20 | 25 | 5 

“67 | 24 | 26] 5 
4°70 | 22 | 26 | 4 











Annual Mean 48.0 





Annual Mean/29-804/31°93 {189 |214 {151 











Total. |Total.} Total. ‘Total. 














General Remarks on the Weather, us ob- 
served at Carlisle during the year 1821. 
ANUARY—The weather during 
this month, was, on the whole, very 
pleasant for the season: the first five 
days were severe frost; on the 4th, the 
thermometer was as low as 120; it af- 
terwards was dry, with intervals of mo- 
derate frost, tillabout the middle of the 
month. The whole of the remainder 
was remarkably mild, when the diurnal 
average of the thermometer was at times 
above 50°. 

February. The three first days were 
mild and showery, and rather stormy ; 
the remainder was very dry and calm, 
with moderate frost in the nights; the 
average of the barometer 30°247 this 
month, is the highest since April, 1817. 

March.—Was in general very wet 
and gloomy, and the temperature re- 
markably uniform; the average of the 
barometer 29°56 is near 7-tenths of an 
inch lower than that of the ) preamarng 
month. During the whole of the win- 
ter months the ground in this district 
has nevér been quite covered with 
snow, some trifling showers which fell 
were speedily dissolved. 

April.—The weather continued cold, 
wet, and ungenial till the 20th ; during 
this time the surrounding mountains 
were generally covered with snow ; the 
remaining eleven days were extremely 
sultry, with much vivid lightning, and 
very loud peals of thunder, pouthenn’s 
on the 25th, when it was accompanied, 
with torrents of rain; on the 26th the 
thermometer was as high as 71°. 





May.—The average temperature of 
this month, 47°, is extremely low for 
the season; very little rain fell, the 
small quantity in the table, 1:26, is 
chiefly dissolved hail and snow—ice of 
considerable thickness was at times 
observed in the mornings; loud thun- 
der and vivid lightning frequently oc- 
curred, accompanied with very heavy 
showers of large hail, particularly du- 
ring the latter half of the month, when 
the mountains were often covered with 
snow. 

June.— Was a succession of most un- 
seasonable cold weather, the trifling 
rain which fell in the former part of the 
month, was generally mixed with hail, 
when snow was observed on some of 
the mountains; on the 9th, we bad 
some thunder, after which the weather 
was extremely droughty, with invari- 
able parching easterly winds; the 
nights were generally inclined to frost, 
when white rime was frequently seen 
in the mornings. j 

July.—The weather continned cold, 
and extremely droughty till the 20th, 
when the earth in many places was 
most dreadfully parched, and the crops 
very materially injured; the rivers 
here were never known to be so low, 
and many springs in this district were 
quite dry; the remaining twelve days 
were showery, but rather cold for the 
season. 

August.—The former half of this 
month was temperate and pleasant, 
with genial showers; the latter hal 
was dry, and at times most opp 
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sively hot,—on thé 24th, the thermo- 
meter was as high as 780, and the aver- 
age 69°, In the beginning of the 
month, thunder was frequently heard 
at a distance, accompanied with vivid 
lightning. 

September.—The weather was on the 
whole very wet, and extremely moist 


‘and sultry; we seldom experienced 


more unfavourable weather than the 
present for securing the harvest; the 
rain was seldom heavy, but generally 
light and drizzling, and the weather 
almost uniformly sultry, moist, and 
gloomy. 

October.—Was unseasonably mild, 
and remarkably wet and unpleasant, 
the quantity of rain, 4°67 inches, is 
nearly double our monthly average ; 
in the nights, on the 20th, 21st, and 
22nd, we had much lightning, with 
= and heavy showers of large 

ail. 

November.—Was a succession of the 
same unseasonable, mild, and ex- 
tremely wet weather, which was expe- 
rienced during the preceding month. 
On the morning of the 4th, ice was 
observed on the ponds in this neigh- 
bourhood, which soon disappeared ; at 
this time much snow was observed on 
the surrounding mountains, and the 
weather, excepting this instance, was 
uniformly mild, the thermometer being 
seldom below 40°, but frequently 50°, 
and upwards; the quantity of rain, 4°7 
inches, exceeds that of the preceding 
month; the rivers often overflowed 
their banks; some violent hurricanes 
occurred, particularly in the latter part 


of the month; in the even} 
26th, an aurora borealis wes tie ue 
here, the sky being rather h 4 
the time, therefore not brilliant or ; 
teresting. af 
December.—This month, like the 
two last, was unseasonably mild, and 
extremely wet, and stormy; we pn, 
frequently visited with dreadful hur. 
ricanes, accompanied with torrents of 
rain, but the most remarkable meteoro. 
logical occurrence, in this season of 
the year, was a tremendous thunder. 
storm. On the 18th, in the former 
part of the day, much lightning was 
observed, with distant thunder ; in the 
afternoon it increased to a most violent 
storm, and appeared to pass direct over 
this city; the peals of thunder were 
dreadfully loud and appalling, the light. 
ning which was of an azure colour, was 
extremely dense and vivid, and was 
accompanied with torrents of hail and 
rain. The fall of rain, &c. these three 
last months, amounts to 14 inches, and 
of six former months, viz., Jan., Feb., 
and the four summer months, only § 
inches; some trifling hoar-frost oceur- 
red in the mornings, which were often 
succeeded by storms of wind and rain; 
snow was frequently observed on the 
surrounding mountains. The very 
high average of the thermometer 42'1, 
is probably unprecedented in the same 
month in this climate. ‘Fhe average of 
the barometer, 29°32 inches, was never 
so low during the period of this re 
ister. 


Carlisle, 2nd Jan. 1822. W. Pitt. 


END OF THB FIFTY-SECOND VOLUME. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





On completing the FIFTY-SECOND Volume of this Miscellany, the Editoy 
tenders his sincerest thanks to those of his original Subscribers who have 
survived the stern march of time, for the- generous support which they have 
conferred on his labours. He earnestly hopes that their long intercourse has 
not produced satiety, and that the sympathy of principles and taste whieh 
first produced their literary connection, has never been, nor ever will be dis. 
turbed. In the singular vicissitudes of the world, which have taken place 
during the production of so extendeda periodical Series, the same principles 
which influenced the Editor in the composition of his Prospectus, and in the 
arrangement of his first Number, have continued to govern his conduct. He 
then believed what he has since experienced, that in the great family of the 
British People, there were to be found a sufficient number of Friends of libera{ 
principles, on questions of Politics and Government. who at the same time 
were qualified to enjoy a Magazine, with higher literary and scientific preten- 
sions, than had previously characterized our Monthly Miscellanies. He felt 
at the same time, that a periodical publication possessed capabilities for dif- 
fusing useful practical Knowledge, and all. novel facts in the Arts and Sciences, 
and under these combined views this Miscellany was undertaken, and has been 
perseveringly conducted, 

The Editor's judgment is blunted, and his readers and correspondents are 
guilty of the basest flattery, if the series have not progressively improved, if they 
have not kept pace in taste, with the taste which they fostered and created, and if 


all the late numbers have not possessed a superiority not only over their elder bre- 
thren, but over all contemporaneous publications. 


Strong in this sentiment, which is echoed from all quarters, the Editor has 
acted on the maxim that “ that good wine, needs no bush ;” and he has, therefore, 
forborne to enter into a competition of empiricism with certain adventurers in the 
same line of jrublication, who seek to catch the unwary by their boisterous adver- 
tisements, gonfident that the best advertisement is the constant superiority of his 

numbers, in Information, Interest, and Utility, and that his best advertizers are 
the good opinions of the intelligent portion of the nation, expressed in the circles 
tn which they respectively move. 

Jan. 28th, 1822. 








